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Preface 



In the chapters that follow, book design is taken to mean such planning of 
the printed book’s manufacture as affects its appearance and structure. 
The sub-editing needed by some typescripts, and carried out by many 
book designers, is not strictly a part of book design, but is also touched 
on here. For the most part, it is the design of the industrially produced 
book which is discussed in these pages; the hand-made printed book is 
not considered in detail. 

The printed book has appeared in innumerable forms, some differing 
radically and others in detail from the general run. Liturgical books, books 
of reference, and cheap reprints, for instance, all pose their own problems 
of design. To delve into these would be pleasant and might be instructive, 
but the preparation of many special kinds of book, equally interesting, 
would still remain undiscussed. The whole craft of book design cannot be 
described in a single book; what is attempted here is rather a description 
of the principal tasks and problems of the non-specialist designer. One 
form of detail which would have been particularly valuable is the price of 
the various techniques and materials, since an effective control of costs is 
the basis of industrial design. Prices, however, tend to change so frequently 
and so radically that they have had to be omitted . 

Any book designer may therefore find a good deal left unsaid in these 
pages, and technical advances and changes of fashion and taste will widen 
the gaps in the structure. The remedy is to bear in mind the main purposes 
of book design, and these are summarized in chapter 24. 

The aesthetics of book design are not easily described, if indeed they 
can fairly be described at all. Taste and fashion have their influence here, 
and the tendency is towards continual slight change. To lay down rules 
of style is easy enough — one has only to consider how things were done 
yesterday, or how they are done today, or how one prefers to do them one- 
self, and to elevate these practices or preferences to the status of dogma. 
Principles of graphic design which apply to all kinds of book production, 
which will continue to apply for longer than a year or two, and which 
need to be stated, are much less easily found. The main points about 
legibility can be asserted ; but in deciding what kind of pattern the printed 
image should make, the typographer should rely on his own ideas rather 
than on those of writers who discuss his craft. The conflict between tradi- 
tional and unconventional styles, for instance, will not be terminated by 
any opinion put forward in a book; nor can any book describe or illus- 
trate all the innumerable valid styles of typographical arrangement. The 
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importance of aesthetics in book design tends in any case to be overrated. 
An hour spent on planning which makes possible a perfect impression of 
text type on paper is worth two hours of searching for an original and 
striking arrangement for the title-page; printing is a mass-production 
technique of communication, and effective communication and production 
matter more than patterns. For these reasons the aim of this book is to 
show something of the possibilities of industrial book design rather than 
to say what use should be made of them. 

Although its importance must not be overrated, the aesthetic side of 
book production exists. To plan a technically faultless book is indeed a rare 
achievement. Only those who are capable of doing it can move with certainty 
among such subtleties as the arrangement of printing types not merely in 
a legible but in a beautiful style : the appreciation of the minutiae of type 
design and presswork : the aesthetics of book illustration : and the vague 
but deeply interesting problems of art, atmosphere, and allusion in typo- 
graphy. There are wide fields of experiment to be explored too; books may 
not keep their present form for ever, and there may be decades of change, as 
typographic revolutionaries have been rather stridently declaring for some 
time. Worth-while changes are likely to be brought about only by typo- 
graphers who understand the traditions and techniques of book produc- 
tion. All this lies outside the scope of this book, in which the designer is 
shown something of the methods he will use; the exercise of typographic 
art and experiment may be the rewards of his mastery over these methods. 

In Britain at least, convention is the most powerful single influence on 
style in book design. How far convention is to be obeyed must be for 
each designer to decide, so long as his decision is based on an understand- 
ing of the traditions he may wish to discard. The predominance of con- 
ventional styles must, however, be recognized ; and where a conventional 
point of style is recommended in this book, it should not be taken as a 
recommendation for conventional styles in general so much as an indica- 
tion of how such styles, if they are chosen, may be carried out. 

For the purpose of description, the various matters with which a typo- 
grapher has to deal, in the course of planning a book, have been separated 
one from the other and arranged in order. The mental processes involved 
in book design, however, are not separated and arranged in this way ; it is 
impossible to determine format, for instance, until something has been 
settled about the composition of the text. The designer has to bear several 
matters in mind at once ; and when in the course of his planning he has to 
pass on from one decision to the next, the second may compel him to 
revise the first. The order of chapters is that in which, for some books, 
decisions might logically be made, so far as they can be made indepen- 
dently of one another. The attempt to provide a logically coherent account 
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of technical matters has resulted in the inclusion of some extremely 
obvious statements, such as the fact that each printed colour usually re- 
quires a separate printing. This fact, however, is the foundation on which 
today’s technique of colour printing is built, and must be mentioned. 

In the pages which follow there is little that is new. Book design is 
described mainly as it is practised today, but some methods not in general 
use are included ; if these have not been suggested before, or are not in 
use by British or American designers, they are as a rule supported by 
argument. The student should not suppose that all the styles proposed are 
strictly orthodox. The writer has found that no writer on typography can 
claim a monopoly of sound opinion, and draws to his reader’s attention 
the book lists at the end of some of the chapters and in appendix E. 

Books on printing design tend to be elaborately illustrated, and in some 
the illustrations occupy more space than does the text. When the visual 
quality of printing is the subject, this doubtless is a good practice; here, 
however, the subject is rather the editorial and technical as well as the 
aesthetic aspects of the planning of printing. Illustrations have therefore 
not been included for their own sake, as they would have been in an 
attempt to demonstrate at least the most popular styles of the day; instead, 
only those textual points have been illustrated which might otherwise 
be obscure. Those who wish to study the styles of the past and present 
will spend their time better in bookshops, libraries, and museums than 
between the pages of books on typography. They will certainly learn more 
about paper and presswork than illustrations could show. 

In order to simplify the text pages, the underlines of the illustrations 
refer only to the specific points which are illustrated. Further details about 
some of the illustrations appear in the list of illustrations on page ix. For 
the same reason, the full bibliographical descriptions of publications do not 
appear on the text pages if they are given in one of the book lists. In general, 
textual references to other parts of the book are by means of the numbers 
of sections; the purpose of such references is usually to indicate that some- 
thing is more fully explained later, rather than to suggest that the reader 
should necessarily refer to the passage indicated. 

At the end of some of the chapters, and in appendix E, a few books are 
recommended for further reading and for reference. Some of these have 
bibliographies, and there are some full-length bibliographies in §241 ; 
these will show the reader something of the vast extent of printing litera- 
ture, and if he wishes will lead him on to more detailed study. 

These short book-lists contain by no means everything the studious 
designer will wish to read. They are intended to be no more than an 
introduction to the literature of their subject. After chapter 14, for in- 
stance, the sole book on ink is that of burns, a small octavo of only 
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64 pages; there are many longer books on ink, but the subject is not one 
that most designers need to know intimately, and this book will probably 
give the reader all he needs. Many books of value and interest have been 
left out because they deal with matters not discussed at any length in 
these pages, and it has seemed best to limit the number of titles recom- 
mended. The history of typography, for example, is no more than touched 
on, since this book is technical rather than historical. 

On the whole, I have preferred to include books which are in English 
(since I have little first-hand knowledge of untranslated foreign literature) 
and which can be bought, or at least seen, without great difficulty. Nearly 
all the books mentioned are in the printing library of the St. Bride Founda- 
tion in London. 

When a book is one of a series, the series title appears in parentheses 
after the book title. Unless otherwise described, books have no biblio- 
graphy or illustrations, are octavo, in cloth or paper boards, and were 
published in London. 

Only for quite a small number of specialists is book design a full-time 
activity, but it is the concern of almost everyone occupied with books. 
It is in the interest of any author to have his work presented to the reader 
in the clearest and most attractive style possible: the design of books 
is the speciality of the publisher’s book-production manager, and of the 
typographer in publishing house or printing office: the publisher, the 
master-printer, and the printing manager are all involved in the effort to 
achieve and maintain quality in book production: and those who buy and 
sell books will do well to know the difference between a well- and a badly- 
produced book. To students and teachers in printing schools and technical 
colleges, book design is the core of typography, although their courses 
may be concerned rather with the design of advertisements and of other 
forms of display typography derived from that of books. Since such a 
variety of people, equipped with such various degrees of technical know- 
ledge, may be interested in book design, it is described here as to a reader 
with little or no technical knowledge. Processes are explained from the 
beginning, but chapter 5 (Text composition) is the only chapter which con- 
tains technical matter only; all the rest include some discussion of design. 

Book-production techniques are constantly developing, and there is not 
room here to describe all the new processes and materials which are begin- 
ning to come into use, however promising they may appear. Technical 
discussion is limited to the principal methods which either are already in 
use or very soon will be; it is intended only to supply the printing designer 
with the minimum of technical knowledge which must be the first tool of 
his craft, and to show the relationship between design and technique. 
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An introduction to book design 



By a Typographer, I do not mean a Printer, as he is Vulgarly accounted, 
any more than Dr. Dee means a Carpenter or Mason to be an Architect: 
But by a Typographer, I mean such a one, who by his own Judgement, 
from solid reasoning with himself, can either perform, or direct others to 
perform from the beginning to the end, all the Handy-works and Physical 
Operations relating to Typographic. 

Such a Scientific k man was doubtless he who was the first Inventor of 
Typographic ; but I think few have succeeded him in Science, though the 
number of Founders and Printers be grown very many : Insomuch that for 
the more easie managing of Typographic, the Operators have found it 
necessary to devide it into several Trades, each of which (in the strictest 
sence) stands no nearer related to Typographic, than Carpentry or Masonry, 
&c, are to Architecture. 

— JOSEPH moxon: Mechanick Exercises: Or, the Doctrine of Handy- 
works Applied to the Art ofi Printing. The Second Volumne (London, 
1683). 



Very early in the second century of the Christian era, Ts’ai Lun, a manda- 
rin at the Imperial Court of China, announced the invention of paper. It 
was made of old rags and fishing-nets, worn-out hempen sandals, and the 
inner bark of trees, mixed with water, pounded to pulp, and spread out on 
a flat board to dry. The raw materials were cheap and plentiful, the simple 
process was soon improved by diligent craftsmen, and the demand was 
widespread. Before long paper was being made all over the empire, and 
Ts’ai Lun was raised to the peerage by a gratified emperor. 

The advantage of paper, over the various writing-surfaces in use at the 
time of its invention, lay in its combination of valuable qualities. Silk, for 
instance, commonly used in China, was particularly well suited to brush 
writing, but was expensive. Papyrus — a brittle, fragile sheet of pressed 
reeds — was cheap, but difficult to use and even more difficult to keep. 
Parchment, at its best the perfect writing-material, was too costly for 
commonplace use. Paper, on the other hand, was neither rare nor costly, 
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2 AN INTRODUCTION TO BOOK DESIGN 

its surface was excellently suited to the delicate calligraphy of China, and 
if properly made it would last for centuries. 

The first result of the use of the new material was the increased produc- 
tion of written texts, and hence the spread of literacy across the Chinese 
empire. The abundance and low cost of paper, however, led to the idea of 
duplicating instead of writing. Even on paper, a written text was a costly 
possession; calligraphy, one of the great arts of the East, was expensive in 
itself when it was the work of professional scribes. Paper could be made 
faster than it could be covered with writing. 

Some four or fi ve centuries after the invention of paper, printing also 
entered the world by way of China. Inked seals were already used, as a 
form of signature or ratification on a document. Now the principle of 
impression froma relief surface was extended, atfirstto reproducing by the 
thousand the little paper charms, each marked with a sacred text, which 
in Buddhist rites were permitted to take the place of oral repetition, and 
then to the printing of books from carved wood blocks. The oldest printed 
book known to be still in existence was made in China during the ninth 
century. 

The next step was to apply methods of mass production to the writing 
itself, as to its reproduction. The thousands of intricate characters of a 
long text could not be rapidly carved in wood, and each character had to 
be carved afresh for every appearance in the text. In the eleventh century 
movable types, baked in clay, were used for the first time, also in China. 
Metal types, cast from a sand matrix shaped by a wooden punch, came 
into use in Korea three centuries later, each character being fitted into 
place in a grille of bamboo rods. 

The process of sand-casting, by the methods then in use, was not precise 
enough for the accurate reproduction of Eastern calligraphy. Printing by 
pressing paper by hand against the type was a slow business. Equally dis- 
couraging, the non-alphabetic orthography of Asiatic languages required 
the use of thousands of different characters, so that a vast equipment of 
types was needed for the setting up even of a single work. Printing from 
movable types never gathered strength enough to break past the religious 
conservatism of the new Moslem empire to the West, nor enough vitality 
to survive in China, where it died away during the eighteenth century. 

The craft of paper-making, meanwhile, had been advancing slowly 
across the Moslem world to Europe, where its arrival in the 12th century 
was followed in the 14th by the beginning of manual printing from wood 
blocks, and in the 15th by the European invention of movable types. 
Although about a thousand years had passed since the Chinese invention 
of printing, and several centuries since the first use of type, there is no 
evidence that the first typographic printer of Europe derived his methods 
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from the East. Indeed, he achieved more in a decade than the Asiatic 
printers had achieved in a millenium; European typography sprang from 
the head of its inventor fully armed at all points. It was not so much the 
invention of a new principle as a synthesis of mechanic exercises already 
being practised. 

The skill of the metal-worker, perhaps the most notable of these crafts, 
was used to prepare metal types which not only reproduced written letters 
with precision but which were cast on metal bodies so accurately squared 
that after a little ‘dressing’ by hand, they could be fitted against each other 
to leave no unnecessary space between the letters. The relief engraving of 
a letter on a punch, the stamping of the punch into a matrix, and the cast- 
ing of a type from the matrix were the core of the new process. The single- 
letter punch was already in use for the lettering of book-bindings and the 
sand-casting of relief inscriptions ; the single-letter matrix and cast were 
new. The water-colour ink used for printing from wood blocks would 
have been useless with metal types, and the oil-bound pigments recently 
brought into use by European painters were adapted for printing; some- 
thing similar must, of course, have been discovered in Asia for printing 
from metal. The screw-press, which at one impression could apply a fairly 
even pressure over comparatively wide areas, was already in action among 
related trades, for drying paper, printing textiles, and pressing newly 
bound books, and was easily adapted for printing several pages of type at 
a time. Bookbinding was already an ancient craft, and the page with text 
on both sides, fixed to its neighbours at one edge and protected by a hide 
cover, had evolved from the codex a thousand years before. 

The synthesis of techniques already in use was one major advantage of 
European over Asiatic typography; the other was the difference between 
the small number of letters in the alphabet and the thousands of different 
characters used by the Chinese. In non-alphabetic writing, each character 
represents an idea, or a word, or at least a syllable. Such writing needs a 
number of characters too great for economical reproduction by typography. 
On the other hand, the number of sounds used in the spoken form of most 
languages is limited, and some alphabetic letters can be used to represent 
more than one sound. All true alphabets consist of few enough letters to 
lend themselves to composition in type. 

The emergence of the alphabet from syllabic and other systems is hidden 
in antiquity. The earliest known alphabetic characters, derived from the 
pictorial script of Egypt, and arranged in roughly vertical lines, were 
scratched on sandstone by Semitic miners, working in Egyptian captivity 
in the Sinai desert nearly 2,000 years before the invention of paper. Since 
the first Semitic orthography relied entirely on consonants for meaning, 
and only later used vowel marks as an aid to reading, the letters represented 
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consonants only. There were other radical differences between the earliest 
alphabets and the roman alphabets in use today. There was one alphabet 
only, for instance, instead of a mixture of capitals and small letters in 
roman and italic ; there was no space between words, nor any punctuation ; 
the direction of writing, vertical at first, changed to horizontal, to read not 
only from the left but sometimes from the right, and at some stages alter- 
nately from right and from left. 

As the alphabet descended from its ancestor of the Jewish exile, its 
development was influenced by the needs and methods of those who used 
it, although the Hebrew alphabet to this day follows its ancient pattern, 
reading from right to left, and without different small letters or letters 
representing vowels. The Greeks, to whom vowels were an essential part 
of the word, transferred some of the characters to vowels, eventually 
standardized the direction of writing to read from left to right, and intro- 
duced a simple system of punctuation. The Latins began to separate 
words, and to shape the letters now familiar as roman capitals. The use 
of lettering tools other than the knife, such as the pen, and of compara- 
tively smooth surfaces such as papyrus, parchment, and wax instead of 
stone, accelerated the development of roman letter-forms. Curves began 
to replace the rigid lines of the earlier style; in the less formal and more 
rapid scripts, strokes began to flow above and below the even alignment 
of the older letters ; and small letters, of varying formality and cursiveness, 
appeared to supplement the capitals. Under the authority of Charlemagne, 
the roman alphabet took on something of the form in which it is known 
today, but this was only one of innumerable styles of the period which 
differed radically from each other. In the hands of the professional scribes 
of the monasteries, and under the influence of the high cost of parchment, 
the roman letter developed into decorative and economical styles, heavy, 
narrow and angular, known today by such names as Black Letter. These 
styles are not easy to read, nor do they lend themselves to the practice of 
amateurs or to rapid writing. The Renaissance and the spreading use of 
paper aroused a demand for more and clearer books and writing, and 
revived interest in the arts of earlier centuries; professional scribes and 
humanist scholars began to turn away from the various forms of Black 
Letter they contemptuously termed Gothic or barbarous, towards a new 
form of the rapid, clear, and open alphabet of Charlemagne, the roman 
capital and the Caroline minuscule. In this period of change the European 
invention of printing from movable types took place. 

Until this time the letters of the alphabet had been almost constantly 
changing and developing in design. It is possible that, if handwriting had 
retained control of this development, changes of form would have con- 
tinued, and there might even have been changes of function, brought 
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about by the influence on letter-form of the needs of whole nations and 
generations of new writers and readers. The spread of culture across 
national boundaries might have begun to equip the alphabet with symbols 
generally used with or instead of conventional letters to represent any 
sound used in the speech of any language, so that to see a language written 
would be to know how it is pronounced, and even to observe details of 
emphasis and inflection. The spread of literacy and the general need for 
rapid writing might have compelled it to develop a form in which it could 
be written nearly as fast as a man can talk. The discovery of photographic 
methods of reproduction in printing might have begun to replace the 
traditional printed letter with some other form of alphabet which anyone 
could write quickly and all could read, so that an author would no longer 
require a compositor to interpret his meaning to the reader. Instead, the 
alphabet has to be supplemented by symbols and systems, such as pho- 
netic and short-hand, familiar only to the specialist, and the attempt to 
write the elaborate forms of roman letters at the speeds necessary or useful 
today has reduced much handwriting to a scribble. 

Within decades of the European invention of movable types, the printers 
became custodians of letter-design. Their tendency to preserve existing 
letter-forms in spite of the changing needs of the literate world was 
natural; they were not professional calligraphers, and their equipment 
was not so easily changed as the direction of a pen. After centuries of de- 
velopment, the letters of the roman alphabet began to harden into their 
permanent form. In that very period when printing began to grow from 
a medieval craft to a modern industry, the long history of the develop- 
ment of the forms and the methods of arrangement of roman letters 
approached its end. 

As the printing trade developed, its nature as a synthesis of separate 
crafts did not change. Composition and presswork remained the central 
mysteries of the typographic art; around this centre, the related crafts 
were linked to it and to each other. Within the trade, the craftsman tended 
to be a specialist, fully skilled in one technique only. As the book-production 
industry grew, its members began to set up as independent tradesmen, 
dealing with printers in general rather than working in the employ- 
ment of one. Early in the 16th century, for instance, the first independent 
typefounder offered his founts to the trade, although to this day a few 
printers have continued to employ their own typefounders. Other crafts 
on which the printer depended, such as those of paper-making and book- 
binding, did not rely on the printer for the whole of their custom, and at 
the most were never more than partly assimilated into the printing trade. 

The technical development of this complex of different skills was slow 
at first. For the four and a half centuries during which text type was 
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composed by hand, the choice of types for any particular book was hardly 
a problem; the majority of printers were not equipped with more than a 
very few founts in one size, and in view of the lack of variety in paper and 
in printing processes, these few were generally enough. Until the late 19th 
century, when the use of the camera for graphic reproduction became 
general, the original letterpress or relief method of printing dominated 
book production — the choice of alternative processes for illustration 
tended to be regulated by fashion and by the preference of the illustrator — 
and since as a result no great variety of paper surface was necessary, the 
selection of paper and process was simple enough. Bookbinding was 
already a very ancient craft when type was first set up in Europe, and until 
the early 19th century the fundamental method of the hand-binder had no 
rival. So long as book production was mainly a manual craft, therefore, 
the selection of methods and materials for the general run of books pre- 
sented few difficulties or opportunities. 

During the 19th and 20th centuries book production, in company with 
other crafts, developed into a mechanical industry. Today, for instance, 
punch-cutting, type-casting, and text composition are tasks for the 
machine, and half a dozen or more text founts in any one size are normally 
among the equipment of any book printer. Letterpress printing is carried 
out on a variety of cylinder presses, and is complicated by the use not only 
of stereotyped and electrotyped duplicates of the printing surface but of 
the half-tone system of dots of unequal size to simulate continuously 
graded tones, and of the different kinds of paper surface necessitated by 
this system. The introduction of photography into printing has brought 
surface and recess printing processes into use for the reproduction not 
only of illustrations but of type; each process requires different kinds of 
paper, and has a different effect on the appearance of what is printed. 
Mechanical bookbinding makes use not only of a method of construction 
radically different from that used for centuries by hand-binders, but of 
cheaper and less durable materials of which a much wider variety is 
available. 

This complexity of techniques, equipment, and material, which is still 
increasing, enables the book-production industry to offer much to those 
who know how to make the best use of its powers — greater regularity and 
variety of letter-form, for instance, greater evenness of impression, and 
greater variety of result in illustrations than were possible two centuries 
ago. On the other hand, the opportunity to produce entirely successful 
books is less easy to grasp today. The variety of materials and methods 
offers not only the chance to choose but the risk of a wrong choice. Even 
when the right process and material have been chosen, their possibilities 
may not always be exploited to the full. The elaboration of techniques, 
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making each craft more difficult, has combined with trade-union practice 
to reinforce the separation between crafts within the trade and allied to it; 
and although the crafts are naturally able to work together to a limited 
extent, entirely successful co-ordination in the production of a book is 
usually the result of guidance from outside the crafts. Co-ordination is 
vital, for if the book is to be a coherent whole, handsome and soundly 
made, its parts must be planned to suit each other in both appearance and 
construction. The tendency of the printer’s functions to become separate 
trades, which began with typefounding, has continued, and publishing 
and bookselling are no longer a part of the master-printer’s work. In part- 
ing with the financial responsibility for book production, printers have 
had to surrender a part of their control of methods, materials, and style, 
so that if this control is not exercised from outside the printing trade there 
may be times when it is not exercised at all. Quality in printing has always 
to be maintained by constant exertion ; when the tasks of book production 
are divided among specialist firms such as paper-makers, process en- 
gravers, printers, and bookbinders, the maintenance of quality, as well as 
the co-ordination of method, has to be imposed to some extent from out- 
side all these trades. 

Above all other demands on taste and skill is the problem of the right 
use of type. The printed letters of today are 15th-century letters, arranged 
to a large extent in a 15th-century manner; without violating the generally 
understood conventions on which all systems of communication depend, 
these letters have to be set in a style which will suit the 20th-century 
reader, whose method, accelerated by the widening popularity of the novel 
during the last 200 years, is often to skim over the text rather than to study 
it. Very little can be proved about legibility; the ancient letters we use, and 
the even older manner in which they are combined into words and lines, 
seem to be out of reach of the logic of today. In the planning of composi- 
tion, instinct, practice, and taste are often safer guides than theory. 

It is by means of planning or design that quality in book production is 
maintained and advanced in the circumstances of today. In this sense, 
book design means all the planning which determines the visual and struc- 
tural qualities of the book. Typography, now generally understood to 
mean the planning of composition (though used in Moxon’s time, and still 
today, in the sense of printing from movable types), is clearly a major part 
of the task, but although the book designer may also be termed a typo- 
grapher his influence must extend not only to composition but to all the 
book-production crafts grouped round the printing trade. Book typography 
cannot succeed without, for instance, good paper, good presswork, and 
good binding. Anyone who carries out a part of this planning may be said 
to take part in book design, even if he is content merely to design the 
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composition. Book design, however, tends to be at its best when carried 
out by a single designer, who can prepare a coherent plan for every stage 
of the book’s production; and in writing of book design, it is simpler to 
assume the existence of such an omni-competent typographer. 

His ability springs from a combination of taste with technical know- 
ledge. Since he is to exploit to the full the techniques and materials of a 
modern industry, he must understand them to the full. As for some 
3,500 years handwriting was adapted to the requirements of writer and 
reader, so type composition must be designed to serve the author’s purpose 
and the convenience and pleasure of the reader. The low cost of production 
brought printing into being, and remains the source of its strength ; the 
typographer’s plan for the book must be precisely assembled in terms of 
what is economically possible. It is the practice of this exacting form of 
industrial design which appears in outline in the chapters that follow. 

BOOKS 
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The typescript 



The first step in the production of a book may be taken before the book is 
written. Not all writers understand that the preparation of a clear and 
orderly typescript is a part of their craft; and of those who do realize 
this, not all know how to go about it. It is up to the publisher to explain 
to the writer what kind of typescript will best suit both publisher and 
printer. 

A well-made typescript— ‘good copy’ — enables the keyboard operator 
to set type from it at full speed, without having to pause for cogitation. 
‘Bad copy’— obscurely written manuscript, or typescript heavily corrected 
or untidily prepared — is difficult to handle, wastes the operator’s time, and 
so increases the cost of composition; this extra charge is certain to appear 
in the printer’s invoice, and may even be reflected in the published price 
of the book. Calculation by the printer of the number of characters in the 
typescript, if the copy is bad, entails much laborious work; and the incon- 
sistencies and obscurities of bad copy are always likely to cause such mis- 
takes as the setting of headings and sub-headings in the wrong style, and 
the misplacing of illustrations and parts of the text. 

Ideally, the typescript should be such that the number of characters in 
the text can be calculated with reasonable accuracy by the use of averages : 
the author’s intentions with regard to the style of spelling, punctuation, 
hyphenation, headings, notes, quotations, and so on are quite clear: the 
text itself is easy to read, and so arranged that there is room for alterations 
if necessary: and the sheets of the text are easy to handle, in size and thick- 
ness, in binding, and in including no extraneous matter not intended for 
the keyboard. 

Where possible, the publisher will do well to discuss the preparation of 
a complex typescript with the author before typing begins. Not all authors 
can be expected to know what typographic material is available for the 
differentiation of heads and sections, nor how a complicated text can best 
be arranged. Usually, however, the publisher has to rely on a printed sheet 
or pamphlet of suggestions, which can be circulated to all who are likely 
to submit typescripts. Such suggestions usually deal with the preparation 
and correction of the typescript, include some guidance to style, and give 
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a short list of authoritative books on orthodox spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion, and so on. The most important suggestions are listed in § i. 1 



§1 • SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR AUTHORS 

All copy submitted for printing should be typewritten for the sake of 
legibility and to enable the number of characters in the text to be calcu- 
lated by averaging. 

For the convenience of the keyboard operator, the typescript should be 
double-spaced on one side only of quarto sheets (say 8 inches wide by 
io inches) of a reasonably stout bond paper (say large post 18 lb.). Since 
the operator places one leaf at a time in his copy-holder, the type- 
script should not be sewn and bound in book form; the sheets should be 
stapled or pinned together at the top left-hand corner only, chapter by 
chapter, or fixed into a file from which sheet after sheet can easily be re- 
moved. An author who prefers files — and in many ways they are best — 
can save himself trouble by getting a stationer to punch holes in the paper 
before typing. 

For safety, there should be at least one carbon copy of the typescript, 
and this may be on thinner paper than the top copy — perhaps on a typing 
flimsy. An author who expects heavy corrections to his typescript before 
printing would do well to prepare both an original and a duplicate on bond 
paper, use the duplicate for correction, and then copy the corrections 
clearly on to the original. Corrections to the typescript should as far as 
possible be marked in accordance with the standard proof correction 
marks. 2 In any case, when the typescript goes to the publisher, a copy 
should always remain at home. The top copy should always be sent to the 
publisher for the printer. 

The left-hand margin should be not less than i^" wide, in order to leave 
room for any alterations that may be necessary. Every line in the typescript 
should be as near as possible to the average width, and each folio, 3 except 
where room is occupied by headings and so on, should contain the same 
number of lines. 

All the folios should be numbered consecutively throughout the book. 
Anything that has to be added after the typescript is complete but cannot 
be clearly added to an existing folio should be typed on a separate folio 
and given such a number as 29a. Corrections to whole paragraphs may be 
made by re-typing the paragraph and gluing the new version over the old; 
pins and staples should not be used. 

1 See also Preparation of manuscripts and correction of proofs (below). 

2 Authors' and printers’ proof corrections (below). 3 Page of manuscript or typescript. 
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Everything that is to be set up in type should be included in the type- 
script, and nothing else. Illustrations should be kept separate, numbered, 
and their position indicated in the text. Where the type is to be run round 
illustrations in the text, the position and dimensions of the illustration — 
as agreed with the publisher — should be indicated in the margin. Captions 
should be typed together on separate folios, unless set in the same size of 
type as the text; and if there are many long footnotes scattered throughout 
the text, some printers may prefer to have them typed separately too. 

The typescript should be carefully read before being sent off to the 
publisher. The publisher pays for an agreed amount of proof correction, 
but the balance above that amount is charged to the author. The author’s 
name and address should appear on the first page of the typescript. A 
typescript sent through the post should be stoutly wrapped and registered, 
and its receipt acknowledged by authors, agents, publishers, and anyone 
else to whom it is sent. 

(The publisher may also do well to mention illustration processes, ex- 
plaining in particular the special binding processes necessary for pictures 
which have to be printed separately from the text — § 192.) 



§2 ■ PROOF CORRECTION 

Proof correction is also worth more than a paragraph of explanation; an 
author who understands the technique of correction can save himself, the 
publisher, and the printer much time and cost. All major insertions and 
deletions should be carried out on the galley proofs (§ 20) ; but even at this 
stage, the author can save much re-setting if, on inserting a sentence or a 
phrase into a long paragraph, he can delete exactly the same number of 
characters and spaces — or add enough to make a full line. Corrections 
should be marked according to Printers' and authors' proof corrections , 
and the more common of these may be incorporated with the publisher’s 
suggestions about proof correction. 

The author should do his best to avoid adding or subtracting a line af ter 
the galleys have been divided into pages; and the difficulty of making 
corrections after imposition (§135) should be explained by the publisher. 
Some explanation of how corrections are charged, and of how they become 
more expensive in the later stages of proof, may benefit both author and 
publisher. 

This kind of ante-natal care is not vital to book design, but, particularly 
where complex and difficult books are in hand, an author’s knowledge of 
the methods and available resources of typography can do much to simplify 
the progress of his book through the press and to make possible a clear 
presentation of his ideas in printed form. 
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For most books the first specification to be decided will be format. Format 
is often taken to mean the style and general appearance of a book, as well 
as its shape and size. It has also a more particular meaning — the cut size 
of the leaf of paper on which each printed page appears. It is primarily 
with the size of the leaf that this chapter is concerned. 



§3 • SHEET SIZES 



The sheet of paper which is fed into the printing press is nearly always big 
enough to carry a number of pages on each side. When the pages of text 
have been printed on both sides of the sheet, it is folded, usually several 
times, until it forms a section or signature with one page on top and the rest 
hidden beneath, as they will be in the book when it is shut. The area of 
this page is a half, a quarter, an eighth, or a sixteenth, or a smaller fraction 
still, of the area of the flat sheet, according to whether each side of the flat 
sheet contained 2, 4, 8, 16 or more pages. 

This being the method of production, printers and bookbinders have 
established the custom of describing format by stating first the sheet size, 
and second the proportion between the area of the page and that of the 
flat sheet. 

The British Standards Institution has standardized a considerable num- 
ber of sheet sizes, 1 and the majority of book formats originate from about 
a dozen of these, and from unofficial variations on them. The standard 
sizes in inches are — 



foolscap 13 Jx 17 

post 15^x19 

crown 15x20 

large post i6|X2i 



demy 17^X22^ 

medium 18x23 
royal 20x25 

imperial 22 X 30 



Among the variants used for bookwork are — 



small foolscap 
large foolscap 
small crown 



large crown 
small demy 
large demy 



large medium 
small royal 
large royal 



1 Paper and board s (see page 303). 
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Since these variant sizes are not standard, their dimensions are apt to 
depend on the typographer who uses them. (It is odd that any size should 
be described as large demy; unless it is infinitesimally larger than demy, it 
must in fact be medium or large medium.) 

In addition to the standard sizes and their variants, there are one or two 
rarely used sizes which are not standard ; one of these is pot or pott, which 
has been defined as i2^x 15^.* 




figure i. The standard sheet sizes, drawn to scale (about one-seventh). 



The whole system of named sizes is one of description only. Book for- 
mats may be based on almost any size of sheet which can be made, printed 
and bound ; the fact that a sheet size has a name indicates only that it is in 
common use. 



§4 • FOLDED SIZES 

After being folded, the section is to be fixed into the book by a thread 
sewn through the last fold ; and the top edge (the head), bottom edge (the 
tail), and outer free edge (fore-edge) are nearly always cut to make pages 
of the same size (figure 2). 

There are many different ways of folding, and each produces a different 

1 Concise Oxford dictionary. 
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§4 • FOLDED SIZES 

format. The most common method is to begin by dividing the long edge 
of the full-size sheet (or broadside) into two with a fold; the broadside 
now becomes two folio leaves. Another fold, at right-angles to the first, 
produces a section of four leaves, in what is known as a quarto (4to) for- 
mat; each leaf is one-quarter of the area of the broadside. Successive 




figure 2. The parts of a folded section or signature. Some 
methods of folding sheets of 16 pages or more also produce 
closed bolts at the tail. 




figure 3. The proportion between the uncut page and the 
basic sheet size. The diagram shows the greater width of the 
quarto and i6mo page in comparison with the folio and octavo. 
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folds, each at right-angles to its predecessor, can produce octavo (8vo), 
i6mo, and even 32mo leaves, each in area one-eighth, one-sixteenth, or 
one-thirty-second part of the broadside. Sizes smaller than i6mo are rare; 
the great majority of books are produced in octavo formats. 

The most common formats are folded in this manner from the five chief 
paper sizes already mentioned, and are as follows (in inches) — 





broadside 


folio 


quarto 


octavo 


i 6 mo 


foolscap 


13JX *7 


I 3 fx 8 £ 


6 JX 8 J 


6 ix 4 i 


3 i* 4 i 


crown 


15X20 


15X 10 


7£x 10 


7 iX 5 


3 ixs 


demy 


17 £X 22 \ 


I 7 ixni 


8fx ni 


Six sf 


43 X 5 $ 


medium 


18X23 


i8x nj 


9X 11J 


9 X Si 


4 ixsi 


royal 


20 X 25 


20 x 12 J 


iox 12J 


iox 6J 


Sx6i 



These are the page sizes after folding but before cutting. When the edges 
of the book have been cut — to separate the pages from each other and to 
give them a clean, straight edge — the page is rather smaller. About is 
normally cut off the fore-edge, and the same amount off both head and tail, 
so that the page is about narrower and J" less deep than its uncut size. 

A different method of folding may be used to obtain pages of different 
proportions from sheets of the same size. The formats already described 
result from a succession of folds, each of which reduces the sheet to half 
its size. If, however, the sheet is so folded that one edge is reduced to one- 
third of its length before the succession of right-angled folds begins, 
another range of formats becomes available. The page area here is one- 
sixth, one-twelfth, or one twenty-fourth of that of the broadside, and the 
sizes are known as sexto (6to), duodecimo (i2mo), and 241™. 

Folds of this kind can be carried out to produce a wide or a narrow page, 
according to whether the long or the short edge of the sheet is folded into 
three. The narrower page is known as a narrow i2mo, for example, the 
wider as a square i2mo. 

In the formats described so far, the long edge of the page has been 
vertical; the book is in fact taller than it is wide, and by analogy with the 
painter’s method these proportions are sometimes called portrait. The 
same formats can, however, be used for landscape or oblong books, which 
are wider than they are tall. These may be particularly useful for illustrated 
books, but are unlikely to supersede the conventional style for general use. 
The book is awkward to hold, and is less strong and firm than a book sewn 
along the longer edge. 

The named sheet sizes, then, can be made to produce a great variety of 
formats, large and small, wide and narrow. Printing and binding machinery 
is built to accommodate sheets of the five principal sizes, or sheets which 
are multiples of them. Some nine-tenths of British books are designed in 
formats based on these five. The typographer can, however, have his paper 
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made in unconventional sizes, so long as he bears in mind the risk of 
difficulties in paper-making, printing, and binding; for example, special 
sizes of paper have to be specially made, usually in quantities of a ton or 
more, and they may not be useful for many books other than that for 
which they are ordered. 

Lack of enterprise in the choice of format may be caused to some extent 
by the standardization of sheet sizes. It is all too easy to see the problem 
as one of selection from not more than four or five conventional sizes, and 
to forget the advantages that odd, or bastard, formats may offer. The best 
format is that which will best present the book’s contents to the reader; if 
this size has to be modified to suit the printing-press, or the paper-mill, or 
anyone else, the reader is the loser. A bastard size may be particularly use- 
ful, for instance, in the production of an extremely long book. If the type 
is to be small and close-set in one column, the width of the page cannot be 
greatly increased, or the line will become far too long for comfort. The 
depth of the page can, however, be increased to include more lines of the 
same width. Such a solution may of course be economic only if the paper 
is to be made specially for the book. 

To anyone looking at a closed book, lying on its side in a pile or standing 
with other books on a shelf, the height of the book is very much more 
conspicuous than its width. There may be advantages in slight variations 
of page size among books of a series, and in this case the less conspicuous 
dimension of the book, its width, may with advantage be modified from 
the series format. 



§5 • MULTIPLE SHEET SIZES 

That the form of a manufactured article should be influenced by its func- 
tion is a principle of book design, as of other kinds of industrial design. 
That this form is influenced, and may to some extent be determined, by 
the materials and methods of manufacture is equally true. Format in par- 
ticular has determined, and is affected by, the capacity of the machine. If 
industrial book production is to be economical, machinery must be used 
to the best advantage. 

The standard sheet sizes which have already been described are suited 
to the limited capacity of the hand-press. In this kind of press the paper is 
placed over the type, and a flat surface descending from above presses the 
one firmly against the other. The pressure must be even over the whole 
printing surface, and this entails great rigidity in the press, impossible to 
maintain over a very large surface without massive construction. For this 
reason a crown sheet was usually the largest used in the hand-press. 

The cylinder press, on which modern book production is based, works 

c 
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on quite a different principle. As with the hand-press, the type lies in the 
flat bed of the machine; the paper, however, is not pressed flat against it, 
but is wrapped round a cylinder and rolled across the type, so that only a 
long and very narrow part of the paper is in contact with the type at any 
moment. 

This makes possible the use of a very much larger sheet — usually a mul- 
tiple of the standard sheet. Double crown, for instance, is too small for the 
modern book-printer; quad crown (30x40) is the most common size of 
sheet; and many book-printers are equipped with eight-crown (double- 
quad-crown) presses (60 X 40). The name of a format, however, is derived 
from the original sheet, not the multiple; a crown octavo page has one- 
eighth of the area of a crown sheet, and its name is not altered when it is 
printed on an eight-crown sheet. 



§6 ■ MILL AND PRESS CAPACITY 

Paper for bookwork is normally stocked and made in quad and double- 
quad sizes based on the standard sheets. Within limits paper can be made 
to any size; but the limits must not be forgotten. Paper is made by pouring 
a fibrous pulp on to a continuous, moving web of wire, and the most 
economical width of the sheet is governed by the width of the wire. The 
pages should wherever possible be printed on the sheet in such a position 
that the grain of the paper — the direction in which the wire moves — runs 
up and down the page (§ 185). When an octavo book is printed on a quad 
sheet, the longer edges of the pages lie parallel with the sides of the print- 
ing press. The grain of the paper should therefore run in the same direc- 
tion; and the longest side of the sheet — which nearly always lies across the 
printing press — should also lie across the paper-making machine when the 
paper is being made. If therefore the typographer has set his heart on 
paper from a certain mill, he must be sure not to use a format which will 
require a sheet wider than the mill is equipped to produce. 

A more important limit is imposed by the capacity of the printing press. 
Most modern bookwork presses are built to produce books of standard 
format; but the production of a crown octavo book, for example, may 
require a sheet rather larger than quad crown (bleeding, § 135). Most quad 
crown presses are therefore capable of printing a sheet which may be two 
or three inches in each direction larger than quad crown. 

When any unconventional format is planned, the exact capacity of the 
press on which the book is to be printed should be borne in mind. A 
successful choice of format is most likely to result from a knowledge of the 
capacities of the various presses available. One point worth noting is that 
most double-quad presses can print an eight-crown or slightly larger 
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§6 • MILL AND PRESS CAPACITY 

sheet, but very few can print an eight-demy sheet. One of the biggest 
presses in general use for bookwork has the maximum capacity of 45 X 68£. 
For this reason, a small demy octavo, 5^-X 8£ (cut) will often be a more 
economical format for long runs than a true demy (5^X 8£). 



§7 • FORMAT AND FUNCTION 

The most important factor in the choice of format is the function of the 
book — how it is to be used and what it is to present. To be read, the book 
must be held open, or may have to lie open; and when it is not being read, 
it may be kept standing up on a shelf, or may be carried by the reader. 

The format of a book to be used on a church lectern should not be 
larger than 12 X 16. A book of these dimensions would not, however, fit 
the shelves of most private houses, nor could it very well be carried about. 

Folio books based on one of the principal sheet sizes are apt to be in- 
convenient both in and out of use. They are too big to hold on the knee; 
when they are laid open on the table, the head of the page is uncomfortably 
distant from the eyes of a reader seated at the table; and they are likely to 
be too big to carry about with ease. 

Quartos are more manageable. Except in the smallest size, they are 
rather too big to be conveniently portable, but only the largest will fail to 
fit into shelves which are one foot apart vertically. Up to about crown 
quarto they can be held comfortably on the knee. 

Octavo formats are by far the most popular. All except the very largest 
can be held on the knee; below about royal octavo they can be carried 
quite easily. Most octavos will fit into ordinary shelves. Crown octavos and 
below are particularly useful formats for books which are likely to be 
carried, and which may have to be read in the hand. 

For holding and carrying, i2mos, i6mos, 24mos, and 32mos are, of 
course, the best formats, and they are chiefly used for religious books 
which are to be taken to church and used there. The production of such 
little books was one of the glories of the typography of the past, but the 
reader of today requires a larger type than can be accommodated on the 
narrow pages of sizes below demy i6mo. The larger i6mos may be found 
useful as a rather squarer alternative to the smaller 8vos; an imperial i6mo 
page, for instance, is the same height as a crown 8vo, but is wider. 

Sextos are either too wide or too narrow to be much used for bookwork, 
and there are difficulties in folding such formats which cause printers and 
binders to dislike them. Duodecimos are awkward to fold, but for certain 
purposes a narrow i2mo may be found so apt as to be well worth using 
(§8). In area the narrow i2mo page is between the octavo and the i6mo, 
and in its proportions it-is a good deal narrower than either. 




SONG 



Sweetest love, I do not goe, 

For wearinesse of thee, 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter Love f or mee; 

Butsincethat I 
Must dye at last, ’tis best, 

T o use my self c in jest 

Thus by Fain’d deaths to dye; 

Yesternight the Sunne went hence, 

And yet is here to day, 

He hath no desire nor sense, 

Nor halfc so short a way : 

Then feare not mee, 

But beleeve that I shall make 
Speedier journeyes, since I take 
More wings and spurres than hce. 

O how feeble is mans power, 

That if good fortune fall, 

Cannot adde another houre, 

Nor a lost houre recall ! 

But come bad chance. 

And wee joyne to’it our strength, 

And wee teach it art and length, 

It selfe oY us to’advance. 

When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st not winde, 
But sigh’st my soule away, 

When thou weep’st, unkindly kinde, 

My lifes blood doth decay. 

It cannot bee 

That thou lov’st mee, as thou say’st, 

If in thine my life thou waste, 

That art the best of mee. 

M 
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The proportions of the standard sheet sizes are for the most part 3 to 4, 
4 to 5, or between (figure 1, § 3); post, a particularly square size, is an 
exception. Most folio, octavo, and 32mo pages based on standard sheets 
therefore have the proportions 6 to 4, 6 to 3-J, or between ; quarto formats 
are substantially squarer, their proportions being in the neighbourhood of 
6 to 4^ and 6 to 4^. 



§8 • CONTENTS AND FORMAT 

The contents of the book must be allowed to influence the choice of for- 
mat. If the length of the typescript is already known, the typographer can, 
after choosing the format, make a rough estimate of the number of words 
on the page and so of the number of pages in the book. If there are likely 
to be too many pages or too few, the size of the page may have to be in- 
creased or reduced. 

If illustrations are to be one of the main features of the book, a large 
format may be necessary in order to display them adequately. 

One of the problems which can be solved by a good understanding of 
format is the economical printing of verse — a form of literature which 
nearly always needs economy in production. Much English verse is com- 
posed in iambic pentameters — ten syllables — or in shorter lines, and the 
setting therefore tends to be narrower than that of most prose, for which 
ten words is usually considered a suitable length of line. If a common for- 
mat such as crown octavo is used, 64 pages 5 X ~j\ (uncut) can be printed 
on a 30x40 sheet. The press which many printers would use for this 
sheet can print a sheet up to 33^ X 45 ; if a sheet occupying the full capacity 
of this machine were used instead of 30 X 40, it could be folded narrow 
i2mo to give 96 pages 4^ X also uncut. The sheet is one-fifth as large 
again as the quad crown sheet, but produces half as many pages again — 
pages of the same depth , and it is depth that is needed rather than width 
(figure 4). 

The extra width of quarto pages makes them particularly suitable for 
text set in double column. A particularly long work of fiction, for instance, 
might be produced in a two-column setting with small type in foolscap 
quarto. This format is slightly less tall than demy octavo and is substan- 
tially wider. The extra width of a quarto, on the other hand, invites rather 
too long a line of text in single-column setting, unless the type is large. 

figure 4 (opposite). From a book of verse, designed by Jan Van Krimpen, set in Romulus, 
and printed on a narrow page similar to a narrow i6mo: reprinted from an electro. The title- 
page of this book is reprinted at figure 28, § 100. 
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§9 • FORMAT AND CONVENTION 1 
There are certain conventions about format which, like other conventions 
in book design, should be observed if there is no good reason for dis- 
regarding them. The conventions are neither many nor rigid, but deserve 
attention because booksellers, librarians, and the book-buying public tend 
to hesitate before buying a book of unusual shape. The great majority of 
books are produced in octavo formats ; quarto formats are generally used 
only when there are many pictures to be reproduced in large sizes. The 
most popular sizes are foolscap octavo, crown octavo (with large and small 
crown octavo), demy, medium and royal octavo, and crown quarto. Most 
fiction is crown octavo, though small octavo is popular for paper-bound 
fiction. Demy octavo is suitable for a book on almost any subject. 

§10 • THE LOOK OF THE THING 
Aesthetic factors in book production are difficult to pin down for examina- 
tion and description. Efficiency in the presentation of its contents, economy 
in manufacture, and durability in use and store are the prime physical vir- 
tues of a book, but to attract and please is as important for a book as for an 
orator. Taste as well as reason must attend the choice of format. Some 
typographers like their books a little narrower than usual, others prefer 
them squarer; there are even those who have the temerity to assert that 
one proportion of width to height is aesthetically correct and that all others 
are wrong. As a rule, formats are usually between 4 to 3 and 7 to 4 in their 
proportion. On the whole, leading designers who wish to produce a par- 
ticularly attractive book seem to favour a slight narrowing of format from 
the standard proportions of octavo books. 2 Utility and aesthetics are closely 
linked, and this preference for a narrow page may be caused by the advan- 
tages of a narrow measure (§ 78). 



Some of the principles which govern the choice of format have been men- 
tioned in this chapter — the nature of the contents, the capacity of various 
kinds of machinery, conventional preferences, and so on — but no one 
stage in book production can in practice be isolated from the others. The 
choice of format affects, and is affected by, several other factors such as 
margins, width of line, type size and illustration area, which are discussed 
in succeeding chapters. The first step is unlikely to be a forward one 
unless the general direction of the journey is known. 

1 See also appendix A. 

2 As, for instance, in the Library Editions of the Nonesuch Press and in Penguin Books. 
See also figure 4, § 8. 
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Having determined the size of his page, the typographer must decide how 
much of its area is to be given up to the text. An easy approach to this 
decision is to calculate how much of the page is to be kept unprinted, as 
margins surrounding the printed area. 

§11 • MINIMUM MARGINS 

Margins are usually understood to be the space round the main text on 
each page. The page number, if it appears alone at the foot of the page, 
occupies too little space to be accounted part of the main text, and may be 
printed in the lower margin. The headline, on the other hand, which often 
appears on every page of text except the first of a chapter, usually consists 
of more than a word or two, and may reasonably be treated more or less 
as though it were a part of the main text. 

To print a page without margins would hardly be practicable. If the 
text were to run right up to the sewn edge of the page, part of it would 
disappear into the bend in the paper caused by backing — the bending out- 
wards of the backs of all the sections to form a hinge for the boards (§ 196 ). 
Text running up to any cut edge would be in danger of being cut away if 
the binder were to make even the slightest mistake in cutting. 

Many books, particularly those used by libraries, are re-bound, some- 
times more than once. This involves cutting the edges again, and each cut 
may take off The very narrowest margin used in most books (since a 
good proportion of any edition of most books either finds its way into 
libraries or is intended by their publishers to do so) should be §" from cut 
edges (so that after two rebindings the edge will still be £•" short of the 
text) and from the sewn edge (about may be taken up in backing, 
and the text will still be short of the bend in the page). For the same 
reasons, neither the page number nor any other printed matter which is 
essential to the book should be vulnerably close to any edge. 

§12 • WIDE MARGINS 

To suggest a minimum size for margins is easier than to decide how wide 
the margins should be. 

People who are in favour of ample margins put forward a variety of 
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reasons for their preference. Margins are said to provide a frame of white 
round the text which separates it from the scenery beyond the open book. 
This frame, like that of a picture, enhances by contrast the appearance of 
the area it surrounds, and emphasizes the correctness of its placing on the 
page. Another reason, rather more practical, is that margins provide room 
for the fingers and thumbs of the reader. For one reason and another, 
ample margins are considered to be a fundamental of fine printing, and the 
hey-day of the private press movement, now in decline, filled the book- 
shelves of collectors with large areas of costly deckle-edged paper, much 
more than half of which was unprinted because it formed the margins. 

To find proof of the value of wide margins is less easy than to assert it. 
If they are not too wide, wide margins may enhance the appearance of the 
book; but the function of a book is not to be admired but to be read. Wide 
margins may be pleasing; they are certainly uneconomical, and the help 
they give to the act of reading is open to doubt. Unless the typographer is 
confident of the practical value of wide margins in industrially made books, 
he will probably decide that there is nothing admirable in them, and will 
as a rule prefer not to exceed by any great extent margins consistent with 
the custom of the day. 

The point about fingers and thumbs is a doubtful one. A well-produced 
book should not need to be held open; the text area does not suffer from 
being handled unless the hands are dirty, and few readers, other than 
young children, are clumsy enough to be consciously impeded by their 
own fingers. 

Although there may be no intrinsic value in wide margins, in certain 
circumstances they may be useful. A very short typescript, for instance, 
may be produced as a reasonably thick book if the type area is reduced 
and the margins increased. To use a smaller format with ordinary margins 
might be more economical, but particularly small formats are at present 
rather out of fashion. 

A book which contains many small illustrations may benefit from mar- 
gins which are roomy enough to accommodate them (figure 6, § 14). The 
fore-edge and tail margins, which are usually the largest, may be used in 
this way with success. Few modern books are so written as to require 
printed notes beside the text, but the fore-edge margin, if wide enough, 
may well be used for them, and even perhaps for headings. 

To write on the text pages of a book is apt to be considered a pernicious 
habit, particularly by those who design the pages. Scribbling is an annoy- 
ance to later readers of the same book, particularly if it is intended for the 
use of the public. But a book is made to serve its owner; and those who use 
certain kinds of textbook may benefit from unusually wide margins at fore- 
edge and tail, which leave room for the student’s written notes. 





figure 5. This represents four pages with differing type areas: the percentages relate each 
type area to the area of the page. The text of a lavishly produced book may reasonably occupy 
even less than 40 % of the page: that of a cheap edition, substantially more than 55 %. 
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To rely on formulae when deciding margins (or at any other stage) 
would be unwise; the conditions of book production are too varied for set 
rules. Margins which are at present considered suitable for the general run 
of books occupy about 40 to 45 per cent, of the area of the page. Certainly 
there does seem to be something incongruous in allotting to margins more 
than half the page area of a book which is made by means supposed to be 
economical. 

A text setting in which there is plenty of space between the lines seems 
to need smaller margins than one in which the lines are set close together. 
The use of a light type-face, the letters of which are constructed of 
slender strokes, seems in the same way to suit rather narrower margins. 
It is as though plenty of paper showing through the text area compensates 
f or any lack of paper around and outside it. 

§13 • PROPORTIONS 

Except when margins are so narrow as to be negligible, their proportions 
to each other are not less important than their width. The most common 
arrangement is to place the rectangle of text rather high on the page and 
near the sewn edge. The back margin is therefore the smallest; the head, 
slightly larger; the fore-edge, wider still; and the tail, largest of all. 

This is because on opening a book the reader sees not one page but two 
— a left and a right, or, in printing terms, a verso and a recto — together 
described as an opening, and usually treated as a single item for purposes 
of design. The back margins of the two pages are seen as one channel of 
white; if this channel appears to be wider than each fore-edge margin to 
left or right, the rectangles of text will apparently lie rather too near the 
outer edges of the pages. The back margin of each page should therefore 
appear to be half the width of the fore-edge margin, or very little more. 

If the book is to be backed in the usual way, about l" of the sewn edge 
of each page will be bent out of sight, or nearly so, and this amount must 
be subtracted from the width of the page before the margins are worked 
out. 

If a rectangle of text is placed midway between the head and tail of a 
page, the eyes for some reason suggest to the brain that the text is just a 
little nearer the tail — in fact, that it tends to ‘fall out of the page’. To avoid 
this, the tail margin is generally larger than the head. 

The exact proportions that the four margins should have to each other 
are a matter of opinion. One popular formula for the ratio back-head- 
fore-edge-tail is ii-2-3-4. This may be used as a guide; but where mar- 
gins are narrow it may entail rather too little space in the back margin, 
particularly if the book is a thick one and the pages curve steeply down 
into the back of the binding when it is opened. 
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§14 • MARGINS AND CONVENTION 

Margins o f conventional width and proportions are not invariably the best 
even for books designed in a conventional style. The doctrine of drawing 
the two pages together and upward in the opening has been so generally 
praised by people concerned with printing that it has accumulated the 
strength of a law. Reliance on conventions or laws in typography is apt to 
result in the disregard of problems which could be solved by the use of a 
little common sense. This particular example of dogma is derived in- 
directly from the ancient traditions of printing, and directly from William 
Morris, who earned his fame by rebellion against the standards of his day, 
and who himself defied convention to the extent of printing the title-page 
on the left of the opening. 

The width of margins, if greater than the minimum, and their relative 
proportions, are a matter of pattern rather than of function; most of the 
practical uses assigned to margins appear to have been invented to excuse 
a feature whose purpose is aesthetic, and one writer has even gone so far 
as to assert that well-proportioned margins can redeem badly composed 
text. The prime function of wide and accurately proportioned margins is 
to cause admiration; this may be a good thing to attempt, but the efficiency 
of the book in presenting its contents, and its economy in production, must 
be attempted first. Pattern, in fact, must be subordinated to function; and 
function and convention cannot always be reconciled. 

This is recognized quite often in practice. Cheap books are sometimes 
bound with a side-stitch, which passes through every page at about or 
more from what is usually the sewn edge. Fortunately this is rare, for it 
prevents the book from opening properly; in order to minimize the incon- 
venience of the opening, the printer makes the back margin of the page 
the widest. It would be equally reasonable, when planning a thick book 
which will be stiffly bound, to move the text area outwards from the sewn 
edge, so that it will not curve downwards into the deep channel of the 
back when the book lies open. 

The most generally admitted purpose of conventional margins is to en- 
hance the appearance of the opening by making a unity of it. This may be 
reasonable if the opening is in fact a unity, but there may be cause to 
dissociate two facing pages. An illustration may be related to a whole 
chapter, for example, or to some page other than that which faces it; or 
perhaps poems on facing pages should be considered separately rather 
than in relation to each other. Typographers of the avant garde have shown 
that if the margins are extremely wide, and if the panel of text is pleasantly 
shaped (being tall and narrow rather than square), the proportions of the 
margins can be quite different from those laid down by convention — the 





s6r4nlt6. J'ai conserve intacts les souvenirs de ce 
s£jour 4mouvanl tant par les circonslances tra- 
glques qui nous r£unlssalcnt que par ces ^changes 
qui devalent h6las Aire bientdl Inlerrompus pour 
tou]ours. AprAs NArac je n'ai revu Sophie qu'une 
seule fois avant sa morl, lors d’un sAjour clandes* 
tin qu'elle fil A Paris en 1942. 

Mcs amis Arp avaient IrouvA un refuge A Grasse, et 
malgrA les mauvaises conditions d'existence lla y 
avaient rAorganisA leur vie de travail. Oe nombreux 
desslns cl gouaches de Sophie laissent I’lmpres- 
sion d’un Atal d'esprit de plus en plus libArA des 
conventions. On y trouve aussl plus d'abandon el 
de sensibililA avouAe. lls avaient retrouvA d'autro9 
amis, refugiAs commc eux dans ce coin do France 
encore protAgA contre I'inqulsilion de la Gestapo: 
le peintre Magnelli c I Sonia Oelaunay. lls se rAunls- 
saient souvent et, en guiso do distraction, se II- 
vralent A des jeux picturaux (si j'ose dire), I 'un cotn- 
menganl un tableau que A tour de role Ie9 autres 
conlinualcnl A leur fantaisie. II est sorll de cotie 
collaboration inddile quelques specimens fori re- 
marquables. 

La modeslie de Sophie Arp tail qu'on s'Atonne de 
retrouver chez elle aprAs sa mort outre les toiles re- 
tenues par des collecllonneurs ou des musses une 
muvre aussl complete, aussl solide, et dont I'en* 
semble (plus de 600 toiles, gouaches, dessins, re- 
liefs) apparall avec le recul du temps comme une 
unique conslruclion architecturale dont lous les 
details confirment I’unilA. La sArie des gouaches 
les plus anciennes se ratlachc logiquemcnt a colle 
des dernicrs dessins de Grasse. On y rctrouvo la 
mAme sensibililA retenue par son besoin d'ordre 
et d'Aquilibre qui parfois m'apparait Irop exigeant 
dens les Apoques IntermAdiaircs. Ces derniAres 
pelntures surtout se libArent, s'Alargissenl, s’Apa- 
noulssent. Les motifs, Acheveaux do serpentlns 
enchev&trAs, sans commencement nl fin, ou baton- 
nets juxtaposes que des Ills lAlAgraphlques rellent 
a des Atoiles, sonl jalonnAs d’Aclals de couleurs 
vivos. Elies suggArent la Joie, I'espacc. Elies 9ont 
lAgAres et souples, precises et sure9. Meis tou- 
jours le purelA des llgnes, le dApouillement de9 
orlifices Amcuvenl comme le chant d'une volx iso- 
lAe parfailement pure et juste. 

Je cite, pour terminer cette tentative IrAs Impar- 
f elle d'une Avocalion de la personnalilA exceptlon- 
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figure 6. ‘Contemporary’ typography by Max Bill for a book on a contemporary artist. Sans- 



nelle de Sophie Tccuber-Arp, quelques lignes que 
m'ovalt Insplrdes I'uno de mes visiles h Meudon ot 
qul expriment encore fidfelement le souvenir que 
]‘al conserve d’elle: 

Je ne puls la sAparerdu bcauMythe d’lslar. (star 
s'dlfeve par degrd vers le soloil, son amanl, lais- 
sant lomber & chaque fllape I'un des voiles qui la 
dlsslmulent, el alleint le sommet complement 
ddpoulllde, vStue de sa seule perfection. 

Alnsl chacune des csuvres de Sophie Arp est une 
6orto dedfipouillcment de toulcc qui peutAtre vain, 
Inutile, facile el flotteur aux sens. Elle adoptequel- 
ques formes extrfimemenl simples: le rond parf ait, 
le losango plus ou moins tegulier. Elle s'accorde A 
peine quelque difldrencialion de couleur. L'abstrail 
esl une nAcessite de son Intelligence et de sa sen- 
sibility, el Ic point ou se materialise par elle I’ex- 
pression ortistique dont la resonance humaine, 
presque impossible A salsir et encore plus A dAfinir, 
6e mesureavec desrfeglesinfinitesimales. -Un cen- 
timetre de plus ou de moins el voilA rompu I’Aqui- 
llbre dont elle poursull la materialisation. 

Qu’elle me pardonne de rapprocher ses cruvres 
d'un spectacle de |onglerie enlrcvu autrefois dans 
quelque Music-Hall de New York. Le jongleur 
joualt avec des boules blanchesauxquelles se m6- 
lengealenl quelques boules rouges. Elies I'entou- 
ralent d'un rAseau mouvant dont il alimentait la 
course d'un effort presque imperceptible. Seules 
les mains dAnongaient une activity. Les ypaules 
lombantes ytalent placides el slrictement Immo- 
blles. Le regard vague, perdu dans quelque con- 
templation interieure, semblait suivre la trace du 
rythme musical do I'orchestre A peine distinct et 
pourlant ImpArieux, comme seuls les purs jazz 
nAgres en ont le secret. Parfois la musique s'en- 
flalt comme pour atleindre un temps plus long, net- 
tement dAtachA alors de I'engrenage rythmy. Mer- 
veilleusement les boules sulvaienl les mAand.res du 
6on - elles montalent, montalent, et au point prAc'is 
de I'accent 6onore e’est I'une des boules rouges 
qul en marqualt I'lrrygularlte et I'inlensity. Cette 
pryclslon, cette habllete touchaient A une perfec- 
tion 6ubtile, impondyrable, ml-sonore, ml-oplique, 
Impossible A sltuer. Sur quelle dimension joualt- 
elle? - J'al souvent pensA que la perfection cher- 
chAe par Sophie Arp, hors de toute forme humaine, 
ce Jeu eublll de ses ronds qu'elle appelle plalsam- 
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serif types, no paragraph indention, and unconventional margins. Reduced from nf in. deep. 
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MARGINS 



page is not in any way difficult to read, and those who can overcome their 
initial aversion may find the effect admirable (figure 6). Margins of this 
kind, however, rely partly on disproportionate width for their success, 
and are unlikely to be economically possible in ordinary industrial book 
production. 

The modern typographer, then, will do well to rely on his common sense 
and his eye rather than on the practice of his predecessors, both when 
choosing margins and at other stages in the preparation of a design. 
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Text composition 



Success in book design depends almost entirely on success in the design of 
the text page. The most admirable solution of all other problems can do 
nothing whatever to redeem a failure here. Text design is the foundation 
of the typographer’s craft, and can be the pinnacle of his achievement. 
Reputations may be made elsewhere; it is here that the reader and the 
author can be served. 

One text page of any book is usually very much like another, and most 
books contain scores or hundreds of them. As though coaching a friend for 
a public speech, the typographer must make sure that the book, which is 
to address the reader at length, does so without either monotony or dis- 
tracting gestures. Its manner must be persuasive enough both to attract 
and to retain the attention of those who glance into the pages to see 
whether they wish to read or buy. Nothing can redeem inferior composi- 
tion and printing in text pages, or confound text pages which are good. 

Such pages can be achieved only with the aid of a clear understanding 
of the technical principles of composition. This technique comprises so 
many difficulties, subtleties, and possibilities that those who do not com- 
prehend it will do well to leave its planning to the printer, who does. A 
little knowledge is just enough to design a really bad page. 

The technique of and equipment for text composition, then, are dis- 
cussed briefly in this chapter and in the three which follow it. 

§15 • TYPE-FOUNDING 

The principles of type-founding have changed very little in 500 years. A 
letter, reversed from left to right, is cut in relief at the end of a steel rod ; 
this is called a punch. The punch is struck into a small slab of bronze 
alloy, a softer metal, so reproducing the engraved letter, recessed, and 
facing the right way round; after further processing, this becomes the die 
or matrix, many of which can be struck from the same punch. A softer 
metal still — an alloy of lead, tempered with tin and antimony to give the 
cast sharpness and endurance — is melted and poured into the mould to 
which the matrix is fitted. When the metal cools and solidifies, it 
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reproduces from the matrix the letter cut on the punch, and from the 
mould the shank or body which supports the letter; this metal cast is a 
type. The printing surface at the top may be a punctuation mark, a figure, 
or some other character as well as a letter. Type is rectangular in section 
and in plan, and in Britain is nearly always 0-918" high. 1 




F I G u R E 7. Some of the more important parts of a type. 



When in use, the type stands on its plain end (the feet), with the printing 
surface upwards. Type-height is rarely important to the designer, and the 
dimensions of type mentioned in the rest of this book refer to the body or 
printing surface as seen from above. 

§16 ■ MEASUREMENT 

The width of the body of a type, measured across the letter, is its set; its 
depth, measured up and down, is its body. The bodies of types cast to 
modern specifications are nearly always described in points, the printer’s 
fundamental unit of measurement. A point is almost exactly one seventy- 
second of an inch (0-01383"). Before the general adoption of the point 
system, bodies were all approximate, and were known by traditional names 
such as long primer and brevier, deriving from their use. The body which 
approximated to 12 points, for instance, was known as pica, because type 
of this size was used for composing the Pica, a book in which the procedure 
for certain movable feasts was described. 

Traditionally used to indicate an approximate body, the term pica has 
survived to be used as an exact unit of measurement. As 12 points it is 
almost exactly one-sixth of an inch, and is used to express typographic 
measurements across and down the page. The traditional names for other 
bodies, such as nonpareil for approximately 6-point and bourgeois for 9, 
also appear from time to time. 

1 The University Press, Oxford, retains its old type-height of 0 9395. 
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Spaces, such as those which separate words or blank out a short line at 
the end of a paragraph, are cast on a body of the same size as the types 
with which they are used, but are lower than type-high, so that they will 
not print. They are cast in various widths. A space cast in a width equal to 
its body size is known as an em quad or mutton quad; a space half as wide 
as its depth is an en quad or nut quad. ‘Quad’ is short for quadrat. 

Ens and ems are also used as units of measurement for the width of the 
text, and their width naturally depends on the body of the type with which 
they are set. If ems are mentioned as units of measurement without ex- 
plicit or implicit reference to any particular type body, they are assumed 
to be 1 2-point ems. 

The term ‘en’ is also applied to the average width of characters, since 
the alphabet of twenty-six letters is usually more or less equal in width to 
26 ens, and the average word-space may be taken as equal to an en. The 
en is therefore useful for comparing the typescript with the printed page. 
Anything which requires a stroke of the key or space-bar of the author’s 
typewriter may be described as an en. 

The width of the setting is known as the measure, whether or not all 
the lines fill the measure. It is described in picas; the depth of the page 
setting is described in lines, the body being stated and the extra items, 
such as the headlines, being separately mentioned. 

The various dimensions of the letters are important in type-design. It is 
essential to remember that set and body refer to the shank of the type, and 
not to the letter itself. Letters occupy nearly the whole width of their 
shank, but few occupy anything like the whole depth. Short letters such as 
a and z occupy only about one-third of their body, which is deep enough 
to accommodate both ascending and descending letters such as 1 and y. 

The fitting of a letter is the space between the left- and right-hand 
edges of the printing surface and the edges of the shank. Fitting, which 
governs the amount of space between letters, becomes important when the 
letters are composed into words. 

The line, or the main line, is an imaginary line passing through the 
lowest part of the majority of printed letters, which do not have descending 
strokes, as do g j p q and y, for instance. The distance between the line 
and the lower edge of the body (the front) is the beard. 1 The line and the 
beard are referred to when the vertical alignment of letters has to be con- 
sidered. 

The x-height of an alphabet is the height of the letter x. In order to 
achieve apparent evenness of size, letters with curved or pointed tops or 
bottoms are designed slightly deeper than others, and 0, for instance, is 
slightly taller than x as a rule. 

1 legros and Grant: Typographical printing surfaces , page 14 . 

D 
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figure 8. An ascending and a descending letter, showing some 
of the parts and dimensions of the face. In type, the letters would 
of course be reversed from left to right. 



§17 • LETTER DESIGN 

All letters now used for printing are derived, however indirectly, from 
letters evolved in writing. The writing-tool of the Middle Ages, when 
typography was invented in Europe, was the square-ended pen, which 
imparted to the written letter characteristics still surviving in cast type. 

One of these is stress, or shading. The natural angle of a pen held in the 
hand for writing is towards the diagonal to the page. When the pen was 
square-ended the thickest part of the stroke of each letter was that which 
inclined diagonally across the page, towards the right elbow; the thinnest 
part was at right angles to the thickest, and at intermediate angles the 
stroke increased gradually from thin to thick and back again. The angle of 
stress or shading, then, is the direction of the thickest part of the curved 
strokes; in roman types it varies between the diagonal (oblique shading), 
from left down to right, and the vertical. 




figure 9. Some of the parts of the letter. Above left, details referred to in subsequent chap- 
ters. Above right, oblique stress (though in a face having oblique stress, O is often drawn with 
vertical stress). Below, the three most common kinds of serif. 
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Another characteristic derived from the pen is the serif, the small termi- 
nal stroke which appears at one end or both ends of the main stroke of a 
letter. Serifs may be divided into two classes ; the top serif appears at the 
top of a vertical stroke, and may be either horizontal or diagonal ; the foot 
serif, at the foot of the vertical stroke, is usually horizontal. Serifs are of 
various kinds, and may for instance be bracketed or unbracketed, slab or 
hair-line, horizontal or oblique. 

The hair-line of a letter is its thinnest part, other than the serif, whether 
or not it is particularly thin. The mainstroke or stem is the thicker stroke 
of a letter which contains strokes of more than one thickness ; or a letter 
which has one stroke only consists usually of mainstroke and serifs. The 
kern is any part of a letter which overhangs the shank; few roman letters, 
other than f, need kerns, but several italic letters have them, and / usually 
has two. The counter is the space wholly or mainly enclosed by the strokes 
of the letter. 



§18 • SPACES AND LEADS 

Words are always separated from each other by spaces. Various thicknesses 
of space are usually available for hand composition, all related in set to the 
em quad. From 6 to i i-point, the spaces may be 6, 5, 4, 3, and 2 to the 
em (hair, thin, middle, thick, and en spaces); from 12 to 24-point, 9, 8, 7, 
and 6 (hair-spaces), 5, 4, 3, and 2 to the em. The hair-space by itself is 
rather too narrow to be used alone for word-spacing. Intermediate spaces 
can be made by combining two or more spaces together. 

In addition to these proportionate spaces, most founts have spaces of 
1 point, which are used singly or in groups between letters rather than 
between words. Roman capitals are so designed that some of the letters 
appear to have space on one side or both; in certain combinations, the 
letters seem to have spaces between them. Eleven of the letters occupy 
most of the width of their shank; eleven more appear to have a little space 
at one side or both, because of curvature or irregularity of outline; and 
four have a conspicuous space on one or two sides. Each of these three 
groups, then, although set without spaces between the letters, appears to 
be spaced differently. In order to give the setting an appearance of regu- 
larity, spaces are needed between the letters, their thickness varying when 
possible according to the space inherent in the neighbouring letters. 
This is often done not only in headings but also in the text. Small letters, 
on the other hand, derived from letters which in origin were a rapid 
and cursive version of capitals, and now used for sustained reading, need 
no letter-spacing, and except in very large sizes appear to combine best 
when set closely together laterally. 
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BEFHIMNSUZ 

DCGJKOPQRTXY 

ALVW 

Monotype Baskerville capitals; above, set solid: below, letter-spaced. 

BEFHIMNSUZ 

DCGJKOPQRTXY 

ALVW 



The space between the lines of text can be increased from the minimum 
by the insertion of strips of lead alloy known as leads. Leads are of various 
thicknesses ; the hair lead, for instance, is i point, the eight-lead (because 
there are eight to the pica) i£ points, the thin lead 2 points, the thick lead 
3 points, and there are other sizes up to 12 points. In mechanical text 
composition, the use of leads is often avoided by casting the type on a 
body larger by the amount of extra interlinear space required. 

§19 • LETTER NOMENCLATURE 

The letters in which these words are composed, and which are used for 
nearly all text setting in English-speaking and many other countries, are 
known as roman, from their origin. The slanting letter which is used for 
emphasis and other special purposes is a medieval development of the roman 
letter and is known as italic. Another kind of letter, which sometimes re- 
places italic, has only its slant in common with it; in other respects it is a 
roman, or a mainly roman, letter, and is usually known as a sloped roman. 

Roman and italic both have capital letters, or majuscules, known to the 
printer as caps or upper-case, and small letters or minuscules, known as 
lower-case. The reference to ‘cases’ derives from the arrangement of cases 
from which type is set by hand. Nearly all roman founts for text composi- 
tion include small capitals, which are similar in x-height to the lower-case 
letters. Being intended for occasional use with the lower-case letters, they 
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are usually designed with strokes of similar thickness, and therefore tend 
to be rather heavier in proportion to their height than ordinary capitals ; 
in order to maintain the size of their counters, they are often drawn rather 
wider in proportion too. Text is normally set in roman lower-case. 

VAN DIJCK 
VAN DIJCK 

figure io. The capitals of 14 -point Van Dijck (above) and the 
small capitals (below), enlarged photographically to the same 
height, to show differences in width and in thickness of stroke. 



sprinkled with capitals and sometimes with small capitals and italic; be- 
cause of the predominance in use of the roman lower-case letter, its 
proportions require more study than those of other letters. 

Of the twenty-six roman lower-case letters, thirteen may be known as 
short letters. 1 These areacemnorsuvwx and z; measured vertically, 
they are the smallest, i and t may also be described as short letters, since 
they are only slightly taller, one by a dot, and the other by a short finishing 
stroke. Eight other letters — b d h k and g p q y — have main bodies the 
height of which is similar to that of the short letters, but they also have 
verticals which rise or fall from the main part of the letter. These strokes 
are known as ascenders or descenders, and may be grouped under the 
names extenders or extruders. Twenty-three out of twenty-six letters, 
then, possess main bodies of even height and varying width, some with 
ascenders or descenders, most without; since these letters predominate in 
text composition, their x-height — the height of the main body — is particu- 
larly important. The remaining three letters of the alphabet — j 1 and f — 
consist principally of vertical strokes. 

To the printer, an alphabet is a set of types of one particular kind, such 
as roman lower-case or italic capitals of a certain design and body. A fount 
is usually made up of a set of alphabets of one size and based on one 
design (p. 38), but may consist of one alphabet only, if no more alphabets of 
that design exist in the same size. As a rule, a fount comprises upper 
and lower-case roman, small capitals, and upper and lower-case italic; 
and in addition to these alphabets, punctuation marks, figures, ligatures, 
accents, reference marks, and sometimes other characters. 

Figures are of various kinds : modern, or lining, figures are all the same 



D. B. updike: Printing types, page 18. 
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!-()[]— 1234567890 

ABCDEFGHI JK.LMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ/'ECE 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz3Eoefiflffffiffl& 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP QR STUVWXYZAiCL 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ_RSTUVWXYZj£CE 
abed, efg hijklmnopqrstuvwxyzcecefi fljfffi fl & 
1234567890 ,;:“()[]?! 



height, and often range with capitals; old style, old face, or hanging figures 
range approximately with the lower-case letters and like them have exten- 
ders. Most text founts include both upright and inclined figures to sort 
with roman and italic types. These are often referred to as roman and 
italic numerals ; but roman numerals are in fact those composed of letters, 
and no inclined numerals were used in the days of the genesis of italic 
writing. 



roman lining figures (Imprint) 
roman hanging figures (Imprint) 



1234567890 

1234567890 



italic lining figures (Bell) 
italic hanging figures (Bembo) 



123 4 5G7890 
1234567890 



superior figures 1234567800 
inferior figures x 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 „ 0 



Six kinds of numeral. 



Superior and inferior figures are much smaller than the other characters, 
and are ranged near the top of the body or across the main line. Ligatures, 
necessitated by the tendency of some letters to fit badly side by side, are 
groups of letters whose design is such that they are joined to each other, 
and are cast on a single shank; the five ligatures usual in a roman fount 
are fi ff ffi ffl and fl. Accents are usually understood by the printer to 
comprise not only the accent itself but the letter which it qualifies ; thus 
a e 6 ii and f are all known as accents . 1 The conventional reference marks 

1 Characters of this kind have various names in the printing trade. Two of the most pleasant 
terms are ‘arbitraries’ and ‘peculiars’. 
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are used to connect a textual reference to the appropriate note, and in 
order of occurrence are the asterisk *, dagger f, double dagger J, section 
mark §, parallel mark ||, and paragraph mark If. Most punctuation marks 
can be used with either roman or italic, but many founts include italic 
: , ; / and . ? , and some include ( ) and [ ]. A few founts, usually those 
designed with abbreviated extenders, can be equipped with special long 
descenders, and sometimes with long ascenders as well (figure 20, § 90). 

Some founts contain swash letters; these are decorative in form, and 
may be either capital or lower-case. They are intended for ornament 
rather than legibility, and are not often used in text composition (§ 46). 
Special sorts are special characters, such as 0 and 9, not normally required 
for English composition. 

A series is a set of founts related to each other in design, but graded in 
size. If only one alphabet has been cut to a certain design, that alphabet 
itself may in theory comprise a series. Most text series are made up of 
anything from two to fifteen or twenty founts. The most common text 
founts are 6, 8, 9, 10, n, 12, and 14-point; rarer sizes include 4I, 5, 7, and 
13-point. Larger sizes such as 16, 18, and 24-point may also be used for 
text setting by machine, and some text series include 20 and 22-point 
founts. The most frequently available display founts are 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 
48, 60, and 72-point; 16, 20, 22, 40, 42, and 44-point are less common. 
Display type is usually understood to be that of 14-point body or larger, 
unless, in the Monotype range, the matrices are made for the composition 
caster. 

A family is a group of series which are related in design. It may consist 

Times Bold (334) 

Times New Roman (327) 

TIMES HEVER TITLING (355) 

TIMES BOLD TITLING NUMBER 2 (328) 

TIMES BOLD TITLING (332) 

TIMES EXTENDED TITLING (339) 
TIMES TITLING (329) 

Times New Roman Book (627) 



Monotype Times New Roman and its family, with scries numbers. 
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72- point 

6o-point type 

4 8 -point Caslon 
42 -point Caslon type 

36-point Monotype face 

30-point Monotype Caslon 

24-point Monotype Caslon type 

20-point Monotype Caslon type-face 

The 1 8 -point Monotype Caslon type-face 

The 14-point Monotype Caslon type-face (series 128) 

The 12-point Monotype Caslon type-face (series number 128) 

1 1 -point Monotype Caslon (scries 1 28) io-point Monotype Caslon (series 128) 
9-point Monotype Caslon (series 128) 8-point Monotype Caslon (scries 128) 

7-point Monotype Imprint (series 101) 6-point Monotype Imprint (series roij 

Examples of type sizes from 6 to 72-point. The two smallest sizes only are Imprint; the 
rest are Caslon. 
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for instance of light, medium, and heavy, or wide and narrow, versions of 
the same letters. Some series have variants which are so designed that the 
parent series and its variant can be used together. The most common of 
these is the mated bold, which aligns with the letters of the main series 
and has the same x-height, but which is built of thicker strokes. There are 
also other variants such as a few bold italics and semi-bolds, light versions 
of the standard roman, and condensed (or narrow) and extended (or 
wide) versions of the roman and of the bold. 



§20 • COMPOSITION METHODS 

Type is set in a composing-stick, a small oblong tray with one long side 
open, and with one end which can be adjusted in distance from the other. 
The internal distance from end to end is the measure. 

From the case or cases before him, the hand compositor takes letter after 
letter in due order to form a word, and places them in the composing-stick, 
which he is holding in his left hand. At the end of each word he places a 
space before beginning the next word. When the line of characters comes 
so near the farther end of the stick that there will be no room for another 
word, or even perhaps for the rest of the word he has already begun, he 
increases or decreases one after another of the word-spaces until the line 
exactly fills the measure. This last process is known as justification. If the 
line is not filled with words — the last line of a paragraph for instance may 
contain only two or three — it is filled out with spaces which are justified ; 
the spacing between the words needs no adjustment. 

When the composing-stick is full, the lines of type are transferred to a 
long tray called a galley; this contains the equivalent of some three octavo 
pages. The type on the galley is printed on to a long slip of paper; this is 
a slip or galley proof — all prints taken for verification of the setting are 
proofs or pulls. When the proofs have been read and corrections marked 
on them, the corrections are carried out and the solid block of type is 
divided into pages, usually still on the galley, by the insertion between 
appropriate lines of extra spacing material, headlines, page numbers, and 
so on. Proofs taken from the paged text are slip or galley pages. 

After these have been corrected, the pages of type are taken out of the 
galley, arranged in a rectangular formation (imposed — § 135) governed by 
the manner in which the printed sheet is to be folded (§ 190), surrounded 
by strips of wood and metal (furniture), and fixed tightly (locked up) in a 
rectangular metal frame (a chase) with wedges or quoins of wood or metal. 
Chase bars are the internal struts by which the larger chases are braced. 
Type and chase together are known as the forme. Locking up enables the 
forme to be lifted and moved about without a single letter being displaced, 
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and i t holds every type and space in position during printing. 1 1 i s t o make 
this lock-up possible that the lines have to be justified to fill an exactly 
even measure. 

When it is no longer needed, type which has been set by hand is 
sometimes distributed back into the cases from which it came. Worn or 
mechanically set type is melted down for re-casting, and then distribu- 
tion is usually understood to mean melting. 
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Composing machines 



The mechanization of the printing trade during the 19th century initiated 
a number of experiments in mechanical composition. Most of them pro- 
duced nothing but failures. The most obstinate difficulties were to main- 
tain the supply of types, to justify the lines, and to distribute the type after 
printing. During the 1890’s, however, the obstacles were outflanked. En- 
tirely new methods of text composition and casting were invented, and 
machines became capable even of the delicate craft of punch-cutting. 

Until that time, punches had been cut by hand. Some of the small founts 
used in the early days of typography were masterpieces of precision, not 
less marvellous than the finest engraving in precious metals. Equally, 
inferior punch-cutters produced letters hideous and inept enough to 
astonish ; and between the masters and the bunglers a host of mediocrities 
was usually at work. 

Now this variety of performance has been smoothed into a level of 
mechanical accuracy. The punch-cutter is no longer called on to translate 
a design into metal. Instead, the outline of a letter, enlarged to great size, 
guides a cutting tool which reproduces it in steel in the required propor- 
tions and with more than human accuracy. Any irregularities seen in 
machine-set type-faces are therefore part of the designer’s intention, not 
the result of an engraver’s idiosyncrasy or the effect of hand-tooling upon 
metal. The punch-cutter has been replaced by the letter-designer. 



§21 • THE LINE-CASTING PRINCIPLE 

The invention of mechanical composition was based on the technique of 
combining casting with composition, instead of first casting types and then 
composing them. The earliest composing machine which was entirely suc- 
cessful is called the Linotype. By means of a keyboard, similar to that of a 
typewriter but more complex, the operator selects and assembles matrices 
and adjustable spaces in due order from magazines. When the line of 
matrices and spaces nearly fills the measure, he presses a control lever 
which sets in motion a series of automatic processes, which continue while 
he is assembling matrices for the next line. 
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The first of these processes is the justification of the line of matrices. 
The adjustable spaces, or space-bands, are wedge-shaped, and are forced 
upwards between the word-groups of matrices until they space the line out 
to fill the measure. 

The justified line is then presented to the slit-shaped opening of the 
mould (the width of which is the measure, and the depth of which is the 
body) and molten type-metal is injected through the mould into the 
matrices. When this cools and hardens, and has been automatically 
trimmed to size, it forms a type-high metal bar or slug with letters running 
along its top — a line of type. The matrices and space-bands are separated 
and returned to their various magazines, ready to be used again. 

The principle of movable type, then, is discarded by this machine, and 
text is printed from lines each of which is a solid block of characters and 
spaces. The nature of the printing surface reverts to that of the wood block 
which preceded typography. The matrix has left the letter foundry and 
entered the composing room. 

The Intertype composing machine is similar in principle to the Lino- 
type, and much of the equipment of the two machines is interchangeable. 
The details of line-casting methods which follow can for the most part be 
taken to apply to both, even when only one is mentioned. 

§ 22 • THE MAGAZINE 

The matrices of line-casting machines are contained in wide, flat maga- 
zines, several of which at a time can be fitted above the keyboard of the 
machine. The magazine is divided into a number of channels running 
downwards towards the keyboard, and each channel is loaded with a num- 
ber of matrices of one kind, just as each box in the compositor’s case con- 
tains a number of types bearing the same character. The standard maga- 
zine has ninety channels for founts from 4 f-point to 18 and sometimes 

figure ii (opposite). A diagram of the Linotype composing and casting machine. 

1. The keyboard: each key, when pressed, releases a matrix from one of the channels in the 
magazine above. 

2. Matrices leaving the magazine. 

3. The matrices are assembled in order, with space-bands from 9 above. 

4. The composed line of matrices and space-bands is automatically transferred to the mould. 

5. The line is presented to one of the four moulds in the mould-wheel. The space-bands are 
pressed upwards until the line exactly fills the measure, and metal is injected into the matrices. 

6. The cast slug is trimmed and ejected into the galley. 

7 and 8. The matrix line is removed upwards from the mould, and the space-bands are 
separated from the matrices. 

9. The space-bands are collected ready for further use. 

10, 1 1 , and 12. Each matrix passes along the distributor bar until released by its combination of 
teeth at the appropriate point, where it falls into its channel in the magazine. 

Below, left — a Linotype slug. 

Below, right — a Linotype duplex matrix — that of a roman and italic capital. 
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THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 



36 Then Jesus sent the multitude away, 
and went into the house: and his disciples 
came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the 
parable of the tares of the field. 

37 He answered and said unto them, He 
that soweth the good seed is the Son of 
man: 

38 The field is the world; the good seed 
are the children of the kingdom; but the 
tares are the children of the wicked one; 

39 The enemy that sowed them is the 
devil; the harvest is the end of the world; 
and the reapers are the angels. 

40 As therefore the tares are gathered 
and burned in the fire; so shall it be in the 
end of this world. 

41 The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his 
kingdom all things that olFend, and them 
which do iniquity; 



36 Then he left the crowds and went 
into the house. And his disciples can.e to 
him, saying, “Explain to us the parable 
of the weeds of the field.” 37 He answered, 
"He who sows the good seed is the Son 
of man; 38 the field is the world, and the 
good seed means the sons of the kingdom; 
the weeds are the sons of the evil one, 
39 and the enemy who sowed them is the 
devil; the harvest is the close of the age, 
and the reapers are angels. 40 Just as the 
weeds are gathered and burned with lire, 
so will it be at the close of the age. 41 The 
Son of man will send his angels, and they 
will gather out of his kingdom all causes 



4. Interpretation of the Parable of the Tares (13:36-43) 

36. Then he left the crowds: The interpretation is addressed to his disciples; so are 
the parables which follow. 

37. Son of man in the apocalyptic sense. 

38. For Matthew and his church the missionary field is the entire world (as in 28: 
19) . A few Jewish parables compare the world to a garden. Sons of the evil one is the 
harsh judgment passed on the Jews in John 8:41, 44. Does Matthew perhaps believe that 
some people are inherently evil? 

39. luvT^eia aluvoq (or toG aluvoq) is a favorite phrase of Matthew’s; in fact these 
are the last words in the Gospel (28:20) . The Hebrew word 'oldm (D^JJ) can mean 
world or age. Its end or consummation is the beginning of the age or world to come. 
Similar expressions arc found in Dan. 12:4, 13; Test. Levi 10:2; II Baruch 13:3; 27:15; etc. 

41. A distinction is drawn between the kingdom of the Son of man, i.e., the church, 
and the Father’s kingdom (vs. 43) . Here the angels accompany the Son of man, as they 
accompany God when he comes to judgment in Enoch 1:3-9. Jesus therefore is given 
the prerogatives of the Father. Men are spoken of as “scandals” or causes of sin, as in 
16:23, where RSV translates the word as “hindrance” (cf. on 11:6). Evil-doers, literally 



the gospel to the village green. The kingdom 
works by contagion in day-by-day friendship. 
No handclasp is in vain; no word of witness 
fails of its purpose. Not always can the revolu- 
tion be seen, but it moves on its course. It is 
irresistible. It gives lightness and wholeness to 
the world — till the whole [is] leavened. 

36 - 43 . The Interpretation of the Parable of 
the Tares . — These verses confront the expositor 
with an even harder task than that posed by the 
interpretation of the parable of the sower. For 
the latter story has all die marks of genuineness, 
even though its accompanying interpretation 
may be of later authorship; whereas both the 
parable of the tares and its accompanying inter- 
pretation show signs of redaction. These .verses 
now before us ignore the main point of the 



parable — the problem of what to do when false 
wheat and true wheat grow close together over 
all the field, but by that very ignoring we sec 
revealed the problems of the early church. The 
conclusion is largely apocalyptic in nature. We 
are almost obliged to regard it, not as the word 
of Jesus, but as the product of the church in 
the last years of the first century. 

Yet as such it has its truth. The definition of 
sin in vs. 41 (“doers of lawlessness”) has rigor 
and verity. Crime is a breach of the public law; 
sin is a breach of God's law. Many crimes are 
never brought to justice, but no sin evades the 
justice of God; for the divine recompense is 
written both in the man and in his world. The 
definition hints at libertinism in the early 
church. If so, the warning has a sharp edge. 
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FIGURE 12. A complicated example of Linotype setting, designed by George Salter. The Exe- 
gesis in the centre of the page includes roman, italic, bold upper- and lower-case, and numerals ; 
Greek upper- and lower-case; Hebrew: and a number of special sorts in italic — more than nine 
alphabets. Set in Linotype Baskerville: reduced from io in. deep. 




§22 • THE MAGAZINE 
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24-point; certain machines have 72-channel magazines for larger founts. 
These two kinds of magazine are used with the main keyboard. 

Certain models have an additional side keyboard, for composition from 
34-channel magazines. This kind of magazine is normally used for display 
alphabets — up to 36-point upper and lower-case, or up to 48-point titling 
alphabets (§ 97) cast on a 36-point body — but may be used for text 
founts. 

The capacity of the line-casting machine depends on the model in use; 
there are several different kinds of Linotype and Intertype, each with a 
different performance. The simpler makes are non-mixers, that is, each 
line of matrices can be set from one magazine only. Some of these machines 
can be equipped with four main magazines, each of which can be used 
for separate lines ; matrices from one magazine cannot be mixed in the 
same line with matrices from another. 

Another kind of non-mixer can be equipped with four additional 34- 
channel side-magazines, each of which can be used for the setting of 
separate lines. Such machines as these offer a choice of up to ninety matrices 
for any one line, composed from the main keyboard ; within one setting, 
however, the operator may use up to 496 matrices, if side magazines are 
used. Since many of the matrices are struck with two characters (§ 23), the 
number of characters available is very much greater than the number of 
matrices. 

Mixer line-casting machines are more versatile. Equipped with four 
main magazines, they can mix the matrices from any adjacent two in a 
single line; and on changing to another line, can bring into use another 
adjacent pair. The operator therefore has a choice of up to 180 matrices 
for each line, and 360 matrices for the setting. 

Mixers with side-magazines, when equipped with four side-magazines, 
can mix in one line the matrices from any adjacent pair of main magazines 
and from the upper or the lower pair of side-magazines. The operator has 
in fact an equipment of 248 matrices for a single line, and of 496 for the 
whole setting. 

This enormous capacity of matrices, which is the characteristic of the 
more elaborate line-casting machines, may be useful or even essential for 
the composition of newspapers, magazines, catalogues, and the like, where 
a great variety of types is used, but is rarely needed for bookwork. There 
are occasions when a high matrix-capacity would be extremely useful, as 
for instance in composition where several kinds of non-roman letter are 
to be used, but the keyboards of line-casting machines are limited to 
ninety keys on the main and thirty-four on the side keyboards. Different 
varieties of the same letter are therefore easier to produce than a variety 
of different letters or accents. 
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In addition to the matrices which can be brought down from the maga- 
zines by the keyboard, matrices of special sorts can be kept in boxes 
beside the keyboard and inserted manually in the line before justification; 
after casting they are returned automatically to the box. This naturally 
slows down the processes of composition and casting, and is not generally 
used for more than a limited number of special sorts. 

The most conspicuous casting fault in line-casting machines results as 
a rule from inadequate maintenance in the printing-office. If the matrices 
are not regularly cleaned they begin to wear, and the side-walls on each 
side of the letter tend to become concave, so that when two matrices are 
side by side in the line the metal penetrates some way between them and 
makes a type-high hair-line between the letters. 



§ 23 • THE MATRIX 

Text matrices for line-casting are usually duplex; each has two characters 
punched into it, one above the other, and either of these can be used for 
casting. A common arrangement, for instance, is to have each of the roman 
capital letters duplexed with the same letter in the italic capital alphabet. 
Display matrices are usually single, but in certain series duplex matrices 
up to 24-point are available. 

A minimum text fount consists of five alphabets, which with ligatures, 
figures, and so on make a total of some 194 characters (§ 19). In addition 
to these, some if not all of nine more sorts are likely to be useful (%£■■■ 
[ ] * 1 1 §)> making the total up to 203. Ninety duplex matrices, however, 
available for one line from a non-mixer machine, contain not more than 
180 characters and spaces, and some quite commonly used sorts must 
therefore be put in by hand. If bold roman upper and lower-case are 
needed, and they are often useful in book production, they too must be 
put in by hand unless a mixer machine is available; the same is true of any 
other extra alphabets. 

The pairing of characters on the matrices imposes certain characteristics 
on founts designed for line-casting. As originally written and printed, for 
example, italic lower-case letters were always narrower in set and often 
more closely fitted than roman lower-case. Since italic and roman lower- 
case letters for line-casting are usually duplexed with each other and cast 
from the same matrix, a with a, and so on throughout the alphabet, each 
letter in each of the two alphabets is usually designed to have the same set 
as its mate, and the italic letter therefore tends to be either less closely 
fitted or no less narrow in width than the roman. 

In the same way, small capitals are commonly duplexed with ligatures, 
numerals, and punctuation marks, and this sometimes causes a lateral 
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compression of some letters. In order to avoid these deviations from the 
conventional proportions, certain Linotype text founts are equipped with 
special lower-case italic alphabets which are not duplex, and which show 
the lateral compression and close fitting typical of italic letters. Special 
‘true-cut’ small capitals are available for some founts, and here the roman 
small capitals are duplexed with sloped small capitals. The latter alphabet, 
not traditionally part of the printer’s equipment, may be found very useful 
as a variant in the composition of headlines and cross-heads (§§ 92, 93). 

This is the ordinary Jans 011 italic. 

This is the special sol Ins italic oj the same fount. 
janson’s ordinary duplex small capitals, 
janson’s true-cut roman small capitals. 

TRUE-CUT SLOPED SMALL CAPITALS. 

A mated bold is available for use with some line-cast founts. As a rule, 
the bold upper-case is duplexed with the ordinary upper-case, and the 
bold lower-case with the ordinary lower-case. This limits the set of the 
bold letters, and therefore usually the thickness of their main-stroke; if 
very thick main-strokes are used with a letter of ordinary set, the counters 
will be so diminished that legibility will suffer. As a result, the mated 
variants of line-cast founts tend to be semi-bold rather than bold ; several 
have series names of their own, as text designs in their own right, and they 
are sometimes less unattractive and more legible than fully bold alphabets. 

Another peculiarity of the line-casting matrix results from the composi- 
tion of the matrices side by side in a line. When they stand side by side, 
ready for casting, each recessed letter must be in effect an island, within 
its own boundaries; one letter cannot overhang the next character or 
space, or intrude into its rectangle in any way. In short, no kerning what- 
ever is possible. Roman letters can present a tolerably conventional appear- 
ance without kerns, but traditional italic designs are as a rule based on the 
possibility of kerning; such letters as f and j are examples. For this reason, 
and because of difficulties with set and fitting, line-cast italics rarely follow 
traditional forms in all details; the most successful designs are in fact 
sloped romans rather than italics. 



§24 • SPACING AND CASTING 

The variable space-bands which are used to justify the lines before cast- 
ing are the same for all founts, although three kinds of space-band are 
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available. The extra thin space-band, which should be used for bookwork, 
expands from approximately 2 to points; thin and thick space-bands 
begin at about z\ and 3 points. Since there is no variable space narrower 
than 2 points, the word-spacing in a 6-point fount cannot be less than the 
equivalent of a thick space, and will usually be more. For text founts of 
usual size, however, a minimum space of 2 points is quite narrow enough. 

Fixed spaces of 1 , and 2 points can be put into the line by hand, and 
thin, en, and em spaces are available on the keyboard. 

The measure capacity of the Linotype is up to 30 picas, or 36 with 
special equipment which is not possessed by all printers ; that of the Inter- 
type, up to 42 picas with standard equipment. Bodies can be adjusted to 
within a fraction of a point; this may be particularly useful in making the 
text fit an exact extent, or in producing type with exactly the right amount 
of interlinear space. Since any fount can be cast on a larger body than its 
own, leading is unnecessary; instead of leading 11 -point type 2 points, for 
instance, the type is cast as 1 1 -point on a 13-point body. 

The metal used for line-casting is necessarily rather softer than other 
type-metals, because of the greater size of the casting. For this reason, 
books are rarely line-cast if they are to be repeatedly proofed, or if they 
are to be printed from type in long runs or in several impressions (see also 
§ 130). Any number of slugs can be cast from a single line of composed 
matrices, before the matrices are returned to the magazine. 



§25 • FOUNTS AND SERIES 

The ranges of types designed for the line-casting machines are based on 
the requirements of newspaper and magazine work, and faces of this kind 
make up most of the range of both Linotype and Intertype. The makers 
of both machines have, however, turned their attention to bookwork, and 
the Linotype has more than twenty series suitable for text composition in 
books. Line-casting is widely used by American bookwork printers, and 
the Linotype range includes contemporary series by American designers. 
Some seven text series are available on the Linotype only; two more, 
though similar in origin to series available on other machines, are rather 
different in appearance. The Intertype range is rather smaller, and in- 
cludes no bookwork series not available on other machines. 

Line-casting machines are not particularly well equipped with display 
founts in their composition series, most of which have no founts larger 
than 14-point. Many typographers like to use the same series for the dis- 
play of a book as for its text, but no important principle is involved; if 
large sizes of the text series are not available for the display, a suitable 
display fount can usually be found among founder’s types (§ 97) or from 
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the range of another machine. An extensive equipment for composition 
in foreign languages in roman and other letters is available for line-casting, 
as for single-type composition, but the subject of this equipment is too 
wide for discussion here. 

In addition to letters, line-casting machines can produce a wide variety 
of ornamental borders, rules, and dashes, and the Linotype range for in- 
stance includes many hundreds of these units. The maximum width of 
casting such material is the same as for type. Ornamental material is cast 
on bodies up to 36-point and in measure up to 30 picas. 



§26 • SINGLE-TYPE COMPOSITION 

Shortly after the invention of the Linotype, the Monotype 1 keyboard and 
caster came into being, and since the early 1900’s all the industrial book 
printers in Britain have equipped themselves with these machines. The 
Monotype keyboard and caster are separate from each other, and one con- 
trols the other only indirectly. 

By tapping a key the keyboard operator punches two holes in an un- 
rolling spool of paper; the position of these perforations is different for 
every key. Between words he taps the key for a variable space. When the 
pointer which moves along a scale in front of him indicates that the line 
is nearly complete, he reads from another scale the numbers of the appro- 
priate justification keys which will expand the variable spaces to the 
required width, and taps these keys. As the spool is punched, it is auto- 
matically wound into a detachable roll. When the finished spool is removed 
from the keyboard, the last-made of the perforations is on the outside of 
the roll. In due course the spool is fixed on the caster and drawn through it. 

Monotype characters are cast one at a time from single matrices, con- 
tained in a rectangular frame known as the die-case or matrix-case. The 
shank of the letter is shaped by a mould ; the mould’s body remains con- 
stant during the casting of each job to produce types of the same body, 
but the set of each character cast is determined by the movement of a steel 
wedge which adjusts the set of the mould. Molten type-metal is injected 
from below into the mould, and into the matrix above it. The injecting 
nozzle and the mould are fixed in position; the matrix-case moves to and 
fro and from left to right over the mould, presenting for casting first one 
matrix and then another. 

Each perforation in the spool allows compressed air to pass down one of 
thirty-one pipes. The air raises one of several stop-pins in a pin-block; the 

1 The word Monotype is a Registered T rade Mark.which should not be used in a descriptive 
sense. By kind permission of The Monotype Corporation Limited the word is used in this book 
without quotes. 
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raised pin halts the movement of an arm attached to the matrix-case, and 
determines how far the matrix-case is to move. Of each pair of perforations 
punched by a key, one governs the movement of the matrix-case in one 
direction ; the other governs its movement in a direction at right angles to 
the first. In this way the two perforations adjust the position of the matrix- 
case over the mould, and determine which letter is to be cast. 

The last-made perforations on the spool are the first to pass through the 
caster. The first perforations of any line which control the caster are 
therefore those of the justification keys. These adjust the position of steel 
wedges which determine the width of the variable spaces in the line, so 
that the cast line exactly fills the measure. When a complete line is cast, 
the justification perforations of the next line not only readjust the position 
of the wedges but transfer the completed line from the caster to a galley. 



§27 ■ THE MATRIX-CASE 

The matrices in the matrix-case are arranged in rows. There are either 
15 or 17 rows across the case (modern cases have 17), and 15 up and down, 
so that the case contains either 225 or 255 matrices. The smaller matrix- 
case usually contains a complete fount of five alphabets, with a number of 
extra sorts; by removing some of these sorts, seven alphabets can be fitted 
into the larger, or extended, matrix-case. The operator may therefore have 
available not only roman and italic upper and lower-case and small caps, 
but bold roman upper and lower-case, or some other mated fount. 

The position of the wedge which determines the set of each of the 
characters is the same for all the characters in any one row across ; all the 
characters in one row have the same set. The narrowest letters are in 
the top row, slightly wider letters are in the second, and so on down to the 
widest in the bottom row; there may be more than one row of matrices 
with the same set. 

The set of Monotype characters is regulated by the unit system, which 
is peculiar to this kind of machine. All characters are cast in sets which are 
multiples of a fixed base unit. This fundamental unit is one-eighteenth of 
one point (-0007685). The set of a Monotype fount is the width in points 
of its widest characters; a wide 12-point fount may be more than 12-set, 
a narrower one less than 10. The unit of set of a fount is the product of the 
fundamental unit and of the set as expressed in points ; the unit of set of a 
12-set fount is therefore twelve-eighteenths of a point. The widest char- 
acter in most matrix-cases is 18 units (in a 12-set fount, [18 X 12]/ 18 or 
12 points) and the narrowest is usually 5; in one matrix-case arrange- 
ment, the unit values of the rows are 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 9, 9, 10, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, and 18. All the characters in the fount contained in this case have 





FIGURE 13. Part of the Monotype caster. Each key on the keyboard which represents a letter 
causes two holes to be punched in a spool of paper. When the spool is run through the caster, 
compressed air passing through one of these holes causes a stop-pin in an air pin block to rise. 

This pin controls the length of travel of the draw-rod, and so determines which row in the 
matrix-case is to be aligned under the centring pin and over the mould orifice. 

The set of the mould orifice is adjusted according to which unit-row of the matrix-case is 
selected for casting. In the matrix-case (below), all the matrices in any one row have the same set. 

Air passing through the other hole in the spool controls the other air pin block and draw-rod, 
and so determines which matrix in the row is to be presented to the mould. 
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only twelve different sets between them. In the early days of mechanical 
setting connoisseurs condemned this limitation as distorting the forms of 
the letters, but few if any readers or typographers could now tell the 
difference between founder’s type and that of the Monotype by looking at 
the set of the letters. In some series 1 the unit-value of the bottom row is 
more or less than 18 units; since the narrowest character is still 5 units, 
there is a greater or smaller difference in width between the widest and the 
narrowest characters. 

The matrices can be removed from the matrix-case and rearranged 
within the limits imposed by the capacity of each unit row. If, for in- 
stance, no small capitals are needed in a book, they may be taken out of 
the matrix-case and replaced by other letters with the same unit values. 
Greek and other non-roman letters can to a certain extent be accommo- 
dated in the same matrix-case as roman, though so great a number of 
accents may be needed (in Greek, for instance) that some may have to be 
inserted by hand into the lines of the composed type. Even though cast 
separately, the character has a unit value, and instead of tapping the 
appropriate key the operator sets a fixed space or character of the same 
unit value as the missing character. A hand-compositor, working on the 
cast type, can then remove the space or character and insert the correct 
character without having to re-justify the line. 

The capacity of the matrix-case becomes inadequate only when a fairly 
elaborate style is required. Certain kinds of textbook might require bold 
roman and bold italic upper and lower-case and numerals, in addition to 
the usual five-alphabet fount; this would be possible only by inserting 
parts of the text or some of the headings by hand. For all ordinary book- 
work, however, the matrix-case contains enough matrices. 

§28 ■ LETTER DESIGN 

The arrangement of the matrix-case allows of individual set-widths for 
italic and small-capital alphabets, the characters of which can therefore be 
designed more or less in traditional proportions. A mistake in fitting is 
of course possible, since the matrices can be removed from their case; a 
character placed too low in the matrix-case will show extra space on the 
left. This is sometimes done with intention, in order to separate such 
punctuation marks as ! ? : ; slightly from the word they follow; the result- 
ing space between word and punctuation mark may be narrower than the 
narrowest fixed space. 

Since the letters are cast one at a time, kerning is possible; the letter is 
cast with its kern overhanging its body, and the body of the next letter to 



1 Fournier and Bell founts, for instance, are 20 units, Poliphilus 17. 
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be cast moves up under the kern and supports it. The italic lower-case 
letters can therefore take on the flowing forms of tradition, and indeed the 
Monotype system as a whole lends itself to all that is now considered best 
in letter-design. 



§29 • SPACING METHODS 

The spacing system of the Monotype machine is capable of fulfilling the 
most exacting requirements. When the keyboard operator taps the space- 
key which produces a variable space, the value of that space would by itself 
be 4 units; the justification wedges will of course increase this amount, 
however slightly, in order to fill the line. When founts of 12-set or less are 
being used, the initial value of the variable space can be reduced to 3 units, 
in order to produce narrower word-spacing. Still narrower word-spaces 
begin to become imperceptible, but if necessary they can be formed by 
using the technique of letter-spacing between words ; the machine has to 
be equipped with a combined spacing attachment, by which the space is 
cast on the same shank as the adjacent letter to the right of it. 

The narrowest fixed space on the Monotype is usually 5 units ; the other 
fixed spaces are normally 6, 9, and 18 units (roughly equivalent to a middle 
and a thick space, an en and an em quad). 

Letter-spacing is usually carried out by means of the unit-adding 
attachment. This takes some time to adjust, and should be used in the 
same adjustment throughout the work; whenever letter-spacing is used, 
it should be the same, whether 1, 2, or 3 units. 

SMALL CAPITALS LETTER-SPACED ONE UNIT 

CAPITALS LETTER-SPACED ONE UNIT 

SMALL CAPITALS LETTER-SPACED TWO UNITS 

CAPITALS LETTER-SPACED TWO UNITS 

SMALL CAPITALS LETTER-SPACED THREE UNITS 

CAPITALS LETTER-SPACED THREE UNITS 

Letter-spacing of i-unit is usually considered narrow, 2-unit medium, and 
3-unit wide, at least in text composition. When the unit-adder is in action, 
it increases the unit value of every character, including the word-spaces, 
which therefore become wider by double the amount of the letter-spacing. 

The widest measure possible on the Monotype is 60 picas. 




NORMAL (FOUR-UNIT MINIMUM) WORD-SPACING 

The outlook for typography is as good as ever it was — and much the 
same. Its future depends largely on the knowledge and taste of edu- 
cated men. For a printer there are two camps, and only two, to be in: 
one, the camp of things as they are; the other, that of things as they 
should be. The first camp is on a level and extensive plain, and many 
eminently respectable persons lead lives of comfort therein; the sport 
is, however, inferior! The other camp is more interesting. Though on 
an inconvenient hill, it commands a wide view of typography, and in 
it are the class that help on sound taste in printing, because they are 
willing to make sacrifices for it. This group is small, accomplishes little 
comparatively, but has the one saving grace of honest endeavour — 
it tries. DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE 

THREE-UNIT MINIMUM WORD-SPACING 

The outlook for typography is as good as ever it was — and much the same. 
Its future depends largely on the knowledge and taste of educated men. 
For a printer there are two camps, and only two, to be in : one, the camp of 
things as they are; the other, that of things as they should be. The fi rst 
camp is on a level and extensive plain, and many eminently respectable 
persons lead lives of comfort therein; the sport is, however, inferior! The 
other camp is more interesting. Though on an inconvenient hill, it com- 
mands a wide view of typography, and in it are the class that help on sound 
taste in printing, because they are willing to make sacrifices for it. This 
group is small, accomplishes little comparatively, but has the one saving 
grace of honest endeavour — it tries. daniel Berkeley updike 

COMBINED SPACING 

The outlook for typography is as good as everit was — and much the same. Its 
future depends largely on the knowledge and taste of educated men. Fora 
printer there are two camps, and only two, to be in: one, the camp of things 
as they are; theother, that of things as they should be. The first camp is on a 
level and extensive plain, and many eminently respectable persons lead lives 
of comfort therein; the sport is, however, inferior! The other camp is more 
interesting. Though on an inconvenient hill, it commands a wide view of 
typography, and in it are the class that help on sound taste in printing, 
because they are willing to make sacrifices for it. This group is small, 
accomplishes little comparatively, but has the one saving grace of honest 
endeavour — it tries. daniel Berkeley updike 



Three kinds of word-spacing; set in Van Dijck. 
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§30 • CASTING 

Since only one small piece of type is cast at a time, the metal used in the 
Monotype caster is quite hard enough to withstand proofing, moulding, 
and make-ready. If a long run from type is to be expected, extra hard 
metal can be used. 

Worn equipment, inadequate maintenance, or careless running may 
cause casting faults to appear in the letters ; these usually take the form of 
extra thicknesses on the outermost curves of the letters, and knobs or spurs 
at the end of serifs. This distortion of the letters is a blight on British 
typography; far too many books, even those printed at famous presses, 
suffer from it, and typographers should do their utmost to eradicate it, 
with vigilance before the event or protests after. 

§31 • THE MONOTYPE RANGE 

The Monotype composition caster can produce type in sizes from 4^ to 
14-point; when fitted with a special low-speed gear, it can cast composed 
type up to 24-point. The matrix-case for these larger sizes contains on 
average about ninety matrices. The mould sizes of the smallest bodies are 
graded to the nearest |-point; those of the normal text bodies, to the 
nearest l-point, though not many printers have moulds of these sizes. As a 
rule, a typographer who specifies interlinear space to the nearest £-point 
must expect a bill for the insertion of leads ; if the interlinear space is 1 or 2 
points, the point-size of the body can be increased by that amount, and no 
leads need be inserted. Some printers are equipped with moulds for cast- 
ing the old bodies, such as pica and nonpareil, and being intermediate be- 
tween point-sizes these may be useful. In figure 23 (§ 97), for instance, the 
Greek was set on old bodies in order to secure an exact coincidence of 
depth between Greek and English. The University Press, Oxford, has 
a number of old body moulds, here compared in inches with point sizes. 
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old body 
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Great Primer 
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2-line English 


0-3362 
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Long Primer 
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3-line English 


0-5779 



Display lines in Monotype type-setting are usually set by hand from 
types cast on the machine. Spaces for hand composition are cast in sets to 
the nearest point, so that adjustments to word-spacing should be marked 
in points rather than in units or in the terms of spacing applied to founder’s 
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type. The caster can also produce border units for making up by hand; 
when fitted with a special display-type attachment, it can cast single dis- 
play types for hand composition in sizes up to 36-point. Many book- 
printers are equipped with a Monotype supercaster, which can cast in 
sizes up to 72-point. The Monotype Corporation maintains a stock of dis- 
play matrices for hire, so that any printer with the necessary caster can 
produce display type of many series without having to buy matrices. 

An extensive range of text and display series is available for composition 
and casting by Monotype. In 1922 the corporation initiated a great pro- 
gramme of type design and matrix production, which has included the 
revival of classic founts from the days of hand composition, the commis- 
sioning of new series from contemporary designers, the adaptation of 20th- 
century types, and the addition of new founts and new series to those 
series and families already in existence. Several series consist of a range 
of founts from 5 to 72-point; there are related versions of light weight as 
well as semi-bold and bold designs, and alternative versions of wider and 
narrower set; and several series have related titling series. Initiated with 
sensibility, scholarship, and a clear understanding of the needs of modern 
printing, and carried forward by a staff of skilful draughtsmen, this pro- 
gramme has earned for the Monotype Corporation the typographic leader- 
ship of Europe. 

The use, for fifty years, of the Monotype as the standard machine for 
bookwork of all kinds, has brought into being an immense range of 
matrices for special sorts. At some time during the last half-century, most 
languages, arts, and sciences have had their composition problems solved 
by Monotype equipment specially made for the purpose. This equipment 
is available to any printer who wishes to buy it; once the punches have 
been cut, the cost of matrices is not high. 



§32 • SPECIAL COMPOSITION 

Most books can be composed by standard methods and equipment, but 
there are some which present greater difficulties. The use of special sorts 
in both line-cast and single-type composition has already been mentioned, 
and a combination of handwork with keyboard setting is enough to pro- 
duce most academic composition. Advanced mathematics, however, re- 
quires composition of the greatest intricacy ; the foundations of the page 
may be laid on the keyboard, but the superstructure can be built only by 
the hand compositor. Single-type composition is essential here, and such 
work is usually given only to a specialist printer with the necessary skill. 

Semitic languages, such as Arabic and Hebrew, are read from right to 
left and must be cast in the opposite direction to English. The line-casting 
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machine solves this problem by having the characters punched upside- 
down in the matrix and reversing the slugs; the Monotype caster is fitted 
with a special reverse delivery attachment. 

Many Oriental languages can be mechanically composed, but few 
printers outside the home of the language have the necessary equipment. 
Non-alphabetic languages have too many characters for convenient 
machine composition; Chinese, for instance, is set by hand at Oxford at 
a rate of about five characters per hour. 

§33 • PHOTO-COMPOSITION 

The techniques of book production, already completely transformed since 
the beginning of the 19th century, are undergoing still further radical 
change, which results from the growing use of printing methods based on 
photography (chapter 15). Methods of composition now being evolved, or 
even in use, provide photographic images of letters instead of types cast in 
metal. The photographic negative or positive of the composed text is com- 
bined with photomechanical techniques (such as those described in chap- 
ters 13 and 15) to produce printing surfaces of various kinds. Such print- 
ing surfaces are already widely used; but to produce them today most 
printers must first compose and cast type in the usual way, then pull clean 
reproduction proofs, and finally transfer the proofed image to the printing 
plate by photomechanical means. Even then, if a photographic positive is 
wanted, a further process of conversion from negative to positive is neces- 
sary. This succession of processes causes not only expense but a certain 
deterioration of the image; the increase of cost and loss of quality are both 
avoided by photo-composition. 

As during the 19th century various different methods of mechanical 
composition struggled for the lead until the emergence of the line-casting 
and single-type techniques now in use, so now the issue between several 
kinds of photo-composition is in doubt. Some machines are already in the 
printing-office, in both Britain and America, while others are still in the 
workshop, but the battle is not necessarily won by the first in the field. 
Types of photo-composing machines may be grouped as conventional or 
unconventional. The former are based on existing composing machines, 
and admit some of the same limitations, or nearly the same; unconven- 
tional machines break past most of these barriers and offer entirely new 
possibilities in composition. Considerable advantages are common to both 
groups of machine for certain kinds of work; for small jobs, however, and 
for short runs, present methods of type-casting seem likely to retain their 
usefulness. 

Five types of machine are either in use at the time of writing or are 
nearly ready. The Intertype Fotosetter has been used for a number of 
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books in America since 1952; the Graphic Arts Research Foundation has 
produced the Photon, which set its first book in 1953 ; the Westover Roto- 
foto was used for an Italian novel in 1954; at the time of writing, the 
Monotype Corporation’s Monophoto and the Linotype Filmsetter are in 
an advanced stage of development. All but the Photon and the Filmsetter 
may reasonably be described as conventional machines. 

Single-type casting is already well adapted to bookwork; it is the con- 
ventional line-casting machine which gains most by adaptation to photo- 
setting, having more limitations to overcome. The Fotosetter, for instance, 
can produce fully kerning and closely fitted images of letters, because the 
exposure of one matrix at a time gives the machine the advantage of 
single-type composition. This machine, on the other hand, like the Rotofoto, 
employs a method of justification by letter-spacing, a technique which 
differs from the standard of text composition to which the typographer and 
reader are now generally accustomed. 

Advantages common to most photo-composition machines include the 
possibility of enlarging or reducing the photographic image from any set 
of matrices. Indeed one machine is advertised as producing a complete 
range of founts from 6 to 36-point from two sets of matrices. By tradition, 
the proportions of big letters are fundamentally different from those of 
small, and it is possible that the advantages of photo-composition may not 
compensate for the use of one design for a wide range of sizes. Some 
machines will be able to produce images in sizes intermediate between the 
conventional fount sizes, so that for instance a 1 of -point fount could be 
produced in any series. 

Letter-forms for which kerns are otherwise necessary can be reproduced 
with ease by photo-composition. The letter T, for instance, may be made 
to overhang short letters without extra cost (Tea and Toast), and swash 
letters can be fitted closely round lower-case. 

The unsatisfactory reproduction of printed type by photogravure 
(§ 149) is the most conspicuous weakness of that process. The gravure 
image is composed of a diagonal pattern of minute rectangular recessed 
cells, the corners of which serrate the outline of the letter. Special gravure 
matrices, however, may eventually be available for photo-composition, in 
which the letter is built up of a similar pattern of cells cut short at the edge 
of the letter to give it a sharp outline. 

Unconventional techniques of photo-composition offer even more strik- 
ing opportunities. The Graphic Arts Research Foundation of America is 
developing the Photon machine, which seems to exploit to the full the 
advantages of photo-composition over casting in metal. The matrix-case is 
replaced by a glass disk of 8" diameter, on which 1,440 characters are 
arranged in concentric circles. A new arrangement of characters can be 
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photographically transferred on to a disk in an hour, and duplicates can be 
made within minutes, so that the cost of matrices will be much reduced. 
The slightest change in matrix arrangement will of course necessitate a 
new disk. The capacity of the disk is equivalent to more than six complete 
founts, each of five alphabets; if a suitable keyboard can be devised, this 
should do away with all problems of matrix availability for alphabetic 
languages. Different body-sizes, sets, and even different series can be 
mixed freely in the same line. 

So far the tendency seems to be to make photo-composing keyboards 
with fewer keys than on metal-casting machines, rather than with more, 
although the former machine may offer the operator a wider choice of 
matrices than the latter. This suggests that the photo-composing machine 
may make possible a large number of variations on standard letters, but not 
a very wide range of accents, or, for example, the possibility of setting 
Arabic, Greek, and roman letters together. 

The chief difficulty encountered in the development of photo-composi- 
tion is that of correction and make-up into pages, with the insertion of 
separate settings, such as headings and footnotes, into the main text. Only 
complete success with this part of the technique will ensure both economy 
and high quality in production. 
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Five centuries of printing history have seen many hundreds of different 
type-faces come into use and fall out of favour. European printing began 
with types copied from various forms of the written Gothic or Black 
Letter, and types of this kind are used in Germany to this day. The 
historic half-uncial letter survives in Irish printing, and the Greeks retain 
their even more ancient script; the Russians too have their own kind of 
letter, and there are some curious and beautiful Asiatic faces. Among the 
English-speaking peoples, however, and over most of Europe and much of 
Africa, it is roman minuscules, relieved with a scattering of roman capitals 
and sometimes with italic, that are used for text composition. 

For centuries in Europe and in America, nearly every generation has 
brought forth printing types based on the roman letter but different from 
their predecessors. But it is only in detail that the letters have changed ; 
the modern eye finds little or nothing unfamiliar in certain examples of 
roman typography produced as long ago as 1470, only a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the first known use of movable types in Europe. The changes 
have taken many forms and have usually been minute. The great majority 
of printing types, undistinguished by salient characteristics, have returned 
to oblivion. 

In a sense, no types survive from previous centuries for mechanical 
composition, except for the very few cut for composing machines in the 
late 19th century. Founders’ matrices cannot be used in the new machines, 
and nearly all text is now set by machine. But some of the old designs 
have been copied and adapted for mechanical composition ; the text of this 
book, for example, is set in an adaptation of this kind. Some of the revivals 
can hardly be distinguished from the original; others have been changed 
almost beyond recognition, for better or for worse. From time to time, 
further classic revivals are produced, and there are also contemporary 
type-faces which show that the art of type-design is by no means dead. 
Occasionally some classic oddity is resuscitated for a few spectral appear- 
ances before being quietly reinterred. At the time of writing there are some 
three dozen or more type-faces in general use for text setting, as well as 
various faces which are available but appear rarely if at all. 
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An intimate knowledge of text types is essential to the typographer. A 
correct selection can be based only on familiarity with the whole field of 
choice. Types of one fount or series have an insidious habit of appearing 
in composition for the bulk of which another fount or series has been used, 
and although these intruders may not always be conspicuous the typo- 
grapher must be able to recognize them. Knowledge of this kind can be 
gained from the various specimen books, pamphlets, and folders published 
by the firms which build machinery and produce matrices for text compo- 
sition, and from the type specimen books in which printers catalogue and 
display their repertory. 

The types now in general use are all capable of being read without 
difficulty; types which are not legible do not remain in general use for 
long. But the legibility of any series depends to some extent not only on 
the letter-forms but on the way they are arranged and printed. In the 
choice of text types, factors other than legibility have to be taken into 
account. A reasonably good choice may be easy; it is the best possible 
choice at which the typographer must aim. 



§ 34 • AVAILABILITY 

If the typographer intends a particular kind of machine to be used for the 
composition of the text, his choice of type-faces is limited to the range 
of matrices available for use with that machine. Some well-known series 
are common to two or three makes of composing machine, usually with 
differences in design of varying importance. 

If a publisher’s typographer feels that one type-face only will do for the 
text of a book, he will have to have the composition carried out by a printer 
who has the necessary founts of that series. Some typographers will not allow 
a printer who lacks the selected type to place the composition with another 
firm, since one printer cannot answer to the publisher for the quality of 
another’s work. If on the other hand the work is to be placed with a 
certain printer — and since the choice of a printer does not as a rule depend 
primarily on his list of type-faces, this is perhaps the more usual routine — 
the series and fount will have to be chosen from among those with which 
he is equipped. To install a new series is a costly venture, not to be under- 
taken for a single book of the ordinary kind. A printer may, however, be 
willing to buy a new fount of a series of which he already holds some 
founts. 

Trade composition houses, which are equipped for composition and 
duplication but not for printing, stock a much wider variety of matrices 
than do printers, and are usually no less capable of efficient text setting. 
Their charges, however, tend to be higher than those of book printers. 
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By no means all text composition series include a full range of founts. 
Even if the printer has all the founts in a series, he may have no fount 
suitable for footnotes or other small-type setting. A large book, or one 
which is to be rapidly produced, may have to be set and cast on more 
than one machine at a time; printers are usually equipped to do this only 
with the more popular type-faces. 

If alphabets other than roman are likely to be used to any extent, a 
series may have to be chosen not only for its own qualities, but for the 
number and nature of its relatives. Not all text series have mated variants 
such as a bold roman and italic, bold condensed, and so on. If the text 
requires special sorts, the designer’s choice of series will be limited to 
those with which these sorts are available. For this reason, nearly all the 
setting of advanced mathematics in Britain, for instance, has to be carried 
out in Monotype series 7 (§ 66 ). If the text requires the use of two or more 
unrelated series, such as roman with Greek or Hebrew or both, the various 
series will have to be chosen to align almost exactly at the main line with 
each other, and to have a similar lower-case x-height; otherwise they will 
appear to be hopelessly ill-assorted. 

The quality of the related alphabets deserves only slightly less attention 
than that of the roman; this is particularly true of italic, which may be 
used for phrases, sentences, or passages of some length. Not everyone can 
feel much enthusiasm for a bold type of any kind, but some are distinctly 
better than others; the clearest tend to have rather open counters and 
loose fi tting, to compensate for the extra weight of stroke. 



§35 • LETTER-FORM 

Good letter-form does not admit of easy definition, if indeed it can be 
defined at all. Other arts, under the scrutiny of generations of critics, have 
accumulated a technique and terminology of appraisal; the art of letter 
design has not. Certain plain virtues may, however, be described as essen- 
tial to good letters. 

The first of these is certainly the quality of familiarity. In overall 
proportions, in thickness of stroke and in shape of outline, every letter of 
a good fount must be similar, within reasonable limits, to the form of that 
letter to which readers are accustomed. The prime function of the letter 
is to communicate instantly, and any novelty of basic form may be a posi- 
tive obstruction to smooth reading and even perhaps to recognition. Each 
letter, in fact, should be distinct from all the others, and capable of being 
recognized at a glance; but no letter should be so distinctive as to attract 
more than a glance. 

To outline some of the lesser qualities of good letter-form may be easy 
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enough; to lay down precise rules of form and proportion, which has been 
attempted more than once, is of no value. In practice, the decision as to 
what is and what is not good letter-form rests with the taste of the indivi- 
dual typographer. Most printing designers agree to a large extent on the 
nature of good letter-form, and this agreement has its influence on the 
nature of type-design. 

Shading has already been defined as the difference between thicker and 
thinner in the different strokes or the different parts of a stroke of a letter. 
One effect of shading is that two lines never meet or cross at their thickest 
points ; where two lines meet, one is thick and the other thin, so that the 
counters are more open than if they were enclosed by strokes of full width 
along their whole length. By providing contrast at the points of inter- 
section, and by enlarging the counters, shading imparts clarity as well as 
grace to the letter. These qualities are not conspicuous in particularly light 
founts, which have not enough contrast between the thickest and thinnest 
strokes. On the other hand, too marked a contrast between thick and thin 
may render a fount severe and dazzling in appearance; the printer’s prob- 
lem is to strengthen the attenuated hair-lines of such founts without dis- 
tending the already overblown main-strokes. 

When the shading is oblique it serves to emphasize the difference 
between certain letters. Thus in a b h m n and p the curves tend to be 
thicker at the top; in c d e q and u the curves are thicker below. Vertical 
shading, on the other hand, thickens the vertical strokes which are com- 
mon to many letters, instead of the curves which are common to fewer, 
and so emphasizes their similarity to each other. This is not serious except 
where the contrast between main-stroke and hair-line is extreme; a pro- 
nounced vertical stress may reduce the alphabet to the appearance of a 
pattern of vertical strokes, tenuously connected. 

abhmnp cdequ 

Oblique stress, in Perpetua Bold, above; below, vertical stress in Bodoni Bold. 

abhmnp cdequ 

In text founts the end of almost every vertical or oblique stroke is 
emphasized by a serif, so that the stroke’s length is defined by this extra 
mark. The serif also helps to indicate the difference between such charac- 
ters as 1 (one), 1 (lower-case el), and I (capital i). Its most valuable func- 
tion, however, is to reach out a little way from stroke to stroke, and by 
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combining the strokes and letters of a word into an entity, to emphasize 
the separation of words even though the word-spacing may be close. If a 
serif is to have any use at all, it needs to be clearly visible, and hair-line 
serifs supported by no bracket are of doubtful value. Types without serifs 
are known as sans-serifs, and most readers find them less suitable for sus- 
tained reading than types with serifs (figure 6, § 14). 

Shading and serifs are neither of them essential parts of the roman 
letter, which can be read without either, and unshaded, or slightly shaded, 
sans-serif letters for certain kinds of text setting still have their champions. 
Serif and stress are both accidental results of the penman’s method ; but 
they have become useful ornaments, among the comforts of reading and 
the elegances of letter-design, which there is no good reason to discard. 

Equally important is the length of the ascending and descending strokes. 
Some series of contemporary design, and even some revivals of classic 
types, are disfigured by shortened extenders, a fault obvious to the eye 
accustomed to the roman letters of previous centuries. Something of the 
legibility and grace of well-printed books is sacrificed for the dubious con- 
venience of those who wish to pack too many letters into too little space; 
nearly all modern books could properly be set in types having extenders of 
classic length. Type-designers chop the extenders short to allow the lines 
to be crowded together; typographers space the lines out again to compen- 
sate for this mutilation. It is to be hoped that future series will not be dis- 
torted in this way; or that if shortened extenders are designed at all, they 
will be supplied only at the special request of those who feel the need for 
them, the series being normally equipped with extenders of classic length. 
Carried to its extreme (as it is, curiously enough, in a well-known series 
designed for school-books), the shortening of extenders is a hindrance to 
the reader. Extenders are rarely too long in text series ; when they are, they 
disfigure the page with a pattern of conspicuous vertical strokes. 

If the fitting of the letters is close enough they will appear to combine 
clearly into words, even when there is — as there should usually be — very 
little space between words. A loosely fitted fount requires extra space be- 
tween words and between lines, if the separate existence of words and lines 
is to be evident. 

The design of the capital letters should be such that they will not be 
conspicuous in a page of lower-case letters. The relative thickness of main- 
stroke in capitals varies from series to series; it may be very little more 
than that of lower-case, or more than half as thick again. 12-point Cen- 
taur (§ 40), for instance, a fount of a series whose capitals are particularly 
handsome, shows very little contrast in main-stroke between capitals and 
lower-case; there appears to be no fault in this absence of contrast, since 
the capitals are quite easily distinguished from the lower-case, although 
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not particularly tall. On the other hand, capitals which are heavily drawn 
in proportion to the lower-case letters, are likely to stand out of the page 
and to give the setting an uneven appearance. Probably, then, a close 
similarity in thickness of main-stroke between capitals and lower-case is 
a good quality in any fount, and in particular for one which is to be used 
for text composition where capitals will be frequent (verse, for instance, 
in which each new line usually begins with a capital). 

The height of capitals in relation to the short lower-case letters should 
also be considered, since disproportionate height, no less than dispropor- 
tionate weight, will prevent capitals from combining effectively with 
lower-case. In some series, capitals are less than half as high again as short 
letters ; in others, they are nearly three-quarters as high again. Since the 
capitals of 12-point Bell (§ 59), for instance, are almost exactly half as high 
again as the short letters, but are perfectly clear, this proportion appears 
to be quite enough. 

Far more important than these details are the overall proportions of the 
letter, which are major factors in the abstruse problem of legibility. 

§36 • LEGIBILITY 

Legibility is the most important quality of the typographer’s work, and is 
perhaps the least discussed of his major problems. The subject is delicate 
and complicated, and has been the subject of a good deal of research. 1 The 
chief obstacles to successful research have been the lack of science among 
typographers and the ignorance of typography among scientists. Legibility 
appears to be too subtle a quality for measurement and analysis. But the 
typographer’s problem remains: what are the principles governing text 
design which enable the reader to read with the greatest speed and accuracy 
possible to him, and with the least possible effort ? 

Here and there, throughout the processes of book design, the legibility 
problem appears and reappears in different forms. It is of course the chief 
factor in the choice of type for the text. The immediate question is how 
the legibility of a fount may be assessed. 

A thick line is more easily seen than a thin line. This does not mean that 
a bold fount is more legible than a light one. A letter is not merely a line; 
it is a shape, built up of lines. Not only the lines themselves, but the shape 
of the letter, must be clear to the reader. Clarity is determined not only by 
the thickness of the lines, but by their distance from each other and from 
the lines of adjacent letters in the same word. If the lines are too close 

1 See the extensive bibliography given by R. L. P yke in his Report on the legibility of print. A 
recent work of importance on this subject is that of sir Cyril burt and others: ‘A psycho- 
logical study of typography’ (The British Journal of Statistical Psychology, May 1955 ). 
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together or too far apart, their relative positions, and therefore the shapes 
of the letters, cannot be recognized immediately (as, for instance, in some 
black letter founts). The amount of white space within the letter (the 
counter), and between the letters (the fitting), is just as important as the 
thickness of the lines. In an ideally legible fount, then, the lines of which 
the letters were made would be of a thickness exactly appropriate to the 
size of the letters — that is, to their x-height and width. 

There is no known method of calculating the appropriate proportions, 
or the pleasant variety of type designs now in use might already have 
shrunk to half a dozen or less. In any case, the characteristics of any fount 
vary according to the method by which it is reproduced. The typographer’s 
task is to choose between several existing founts, not to design new ones, 
and his problem is therefore one of comparison rather than of precise 
definition. One of his decisions must be whether a fount is either too bold 
or too light to be entirely satisfactory. Comparing founts by means of 
printed specimens is not too rewarding a procedure. Slight differences of 
pressure, inking, and paper surface, for instance, may thicken one fount 
and diminish another. 

The relevant measurements of founts, on the other hand, are not 
usually published, though they might be made available if there were 
more demand. Even if measurements can be ascertained, they have still 
to be translated into proportions, by methods which may not be generally 
agreed. Some examples of the uses that can be made of measurements 
appear in appendix B. Each typographer must decide for himself whether 
the methods of calculation are valid and whether the results are of value. 
The results do, however, provide some hard facts about certain founts, 
which may be used at least to supplement the suppositions on which 
typographers are usually compelled to rely. 

If there are ideal proportions between the x-height and width of a letter 
and the thickness of its lines, those founts whose proportions most nearly 
approach the ideal will presumably be clearest. The ideal fount may per- 
haps be either bolder or lighter than the general run of founts now in use 
— there is no way of knowing. More probably, the consensus of opinion of 
successive type-designers may be taken to be a safe guide, and the clearest 
founts for all purposes are those which are neither particularly bold nor 
particularly light in relation to the majority of founts now in use for text 
composition. If then the typographer chooses to rely on the proportions 
calculated in appendix B, he will do well to use caution when dealing with 
founts at either extreme of the tables ; a careful arrangement and reproduc- 
tion of these founts will minimize their heterodox qualities. 

For those who are learning to read, for elderly, short-sighted people, 
and for reading by dim light, bolder types are perhaps the best. For such 
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readers, speed of recognition is less important than the ability to discern 
every part of the letter. 



§37 • SPACE 

Among the most rigidly enforced conventions of book production is that 
which governs the over-all shape of the book — its format and thickness. 
This shape must be related to the classification of the book; for example, 
the squat, stout shape which is considered suitable for a dictionary might 
prejudice the sales of a novel. According to booksellers, the public is 
certain to balk at a book of unusual shape. Part of the designer’s task, 
then, is to make every text, whatever its length, fit into a printed book 
whose dimensions approximate to those usual for books of the same 
kind. 

The problem is sometimes acute in the production of novels, which are 
more limited in style of production than most classes of book. Most 
modern novelists write books of a length which can be fitted into some- 
thing between 160 and 320 crown octavo pages, producing a book of con- 
ventional appearance, not so large as to look unlike a novel, nor so thick 
as to be intimidating, nor so thin as to seem meagre. Occasionally, how- 
ever — particularly in America — a book of enormous length is written, 
and must somehow be presented in saleable form. Novel-readers are in- 
tolerant of small type ; two or more volumes and two or more columns are 
said to be anathema, though these may be the only solutions consistent 
with good typography. The best solution, of course, is to give the reader 
the best whether he likes it or not; he has only to get used to buying novels 
produced in two columns and a quarto format — he will have no difficulty 
in reading them. The designer, however, may not always, or even often, 
be allowed to choose the best solution, but may be forced by the publisher 
and his sales adviser to use the smallest acceptable type in the widest 
practicable measure without any leading at all. 

Usually, however, the problem is one requiring a less drastic solution. 
There are several courses which can be followed. Slight variations in page 
size, and particularly in width, may be possible; margins can be expanded 
or diminished; extra thin or thick paper may be used to compensate for a 
particularly large or small number of pages ; leading, the arrangement of 
chapter heads and other variables can be adjusted. A right choice of series 
is only part of the means of making the text appear to contract or expand. 
Obviously a wide series will drive the text out to extra length, and a narrow 
series will economize. 

The reader is concerned with the apparent size of the letters, not with 
their body. When a choice is to be made between founts from two or more 
series, the founts to be considered should be as nearly as possible equal in 
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apparent size, as , for instance, a large x-height i o-point, a medium i i-point, 
and a small 12-point may be. To restrict the choice to three 11 -points, 
one apparently large, one medium, and one small, and then to choose the 
most economical by looking for the narrowest set, might result in choosing 
for economy in width a letter which the reader would consider much 
smaller. 

The most cogent factor of a fount’s apparent size is its lower-case 
x-height; in appendix B, the widths in proportion to lower-case x-height 
of a number of 12-point founts are compared. The comparative propor- 
tions vary from fount to fount; in sizes below 9-point, for instance, Times 
is narrower for its x-height than either of the Plantin series examined, 
although in larger sizes Plantin is the narrower. 

Different series will of course require different amounts of interlinear 
space (§ 82) ; nothing will be gained from choosing a fount for its narrow 
set if it requires extra lead — the line will contain more characters but there 
will be fewer lines on the page. 

Exact adjustments of apparent size, whether for purposes of economy or 
not, can often be made by a change of series rather than of fount within 
series. A medium 1 i-point, for instance, may be intermediate in apparent 
size between the 11 and 12-point founts of a series which has a smaller 
x-height. 



§38 • THE USE OF THE TYPE 

The manner in which the type-face is to be used is also a major factor in 
its selection. The choice 0 f a fount i s dealt with in § 79, and the characteris- 
tics of the actual fount to be used will naturally influence the choice of 
series. Within a series the various founts may differ in character (e.g. 
§ 50); and even if a certain fount would be suitable and has been cut, it 
may not be available at the chosen printing-office. 

A careful matching of type-face with printing process and paper surface 
is always necessary. All type-faces are designed for the letterpress process 
(chapter 14), by which most books are printed; it is the oldest and still the 
pre-eminent method of printing. If, however, the printing number is a 
large one, the book designer may do well to avoid founts with thin hair- 
lines, in case at these vulnerable points the printing-surface eventually 
begins to wear away. For such long runs, stereoplates are often used 
(§ 13 1), and then there is a further risk that thin hair-lines will break down 
under the pressure used in stereotyping. 

The choice of paper surface and type-face to suit each other is particu- 
larly important in letterpress printing. The principle of this process is 
that the printing surface touches the paper, and the non-printing surface, 
corresponding to the unprinted parts of the paper, does not. When the 
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printing surface, covered with ink, is pressed against the paper, pressure 
forces some of the ink outwards, towards and even beyond the edges of 
the printing surface. The resulting extra thickness of ink at the edges of 
the printed letter gives them a slightly hard, sharp appearance; they are 
outlined in a deeper black than the rest of the letter. Being forced out- 
wards, beyond the area of contact between printing surface and paper, the 
ink thickens the printed image (figure 77, page 377). This thickening, 
known as ink squash, varies in extent according to the pressure used in 
printing, which depends in turn upon the nature of the paper surface. 
Very little pressure is needed to transfer ink to a hard, smooth paper, 
which touches all parts of the printing surface evenly, and therefore the 
printed image is only very slightly thickened by ink squash. On the other 
hand, increased pressure is necessary to transfer ink to all parts of the 
uneven surface of a rough paper, and increased ink squash results. 

A very hard, smooth paper, therefore, such as art paper (§ 182), is best 
for letters which are thick in all their parts, and which need no further 
thickening by ink squash. There are not many type-designs of this kind; 
only a very few series, of which Plantin (§45) and Emerson (§71) are 
examples, appear at their best on art paper. Series whose letters have thick 
main-strokes and thin hair-lines, such as Monotype Bodoni number 3 
(§ 63), can be effectively printed on a paper which is neither rough nor 
smooth, and which will strengthen the hair-lines a little without substan- 
tially increasing the thickness of the main-strokes. Series such as Times 
(§ 73)) i n which the main-strokes taper to sharp points at serifs and hair- 
lines, but which do not have thin hair-lines of any length, and those series, 
such as Baskerville (§ 52), which have no particularly thick or thin strokes, 
are also suited to paper which is between rough and smooth. Letters which 
are thin in all their parts, as in the smaller sizes of Caslon (§ 50) normally 
used for text composition, need the extra thickening which results from 
letterpress printing on a fairly rough paper. 

Thin hair-lines may also be a disadvantage if the text is to be printed by 
offset photolithography (§ 145). The ink is transferred to the paper by a 
rubber blanket, without enough pressure to force the ink outwards; and 
since the rubber blanket and the paper are in contact over nearly the 
whole of their surface, the area round the printed letter is closed between 
paper and rubber, and does not tend to receive ink squash (figure 77, page 
377). Offset printing, therefore, does not itself tend to thicken the letter 
even in the slightest degree. The thickening which is sometimes seen to 
result from the process takes place during the photographic preparation of 
the printing surface; when surface plates 1 are being made, light may 
spread slightly after passing through the transparent image of the letter, 

1 § MS- 
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and so thicken the printing image on the plate. In the making of deep- 
etched plates from positive transparencies, 1 the tendency is the reverse; 
any spread of light between transparency and plate tends to reduce the 
thickness of the printing image, so that thin hair-lines may be further 
weakened by this process. 

Photogravure (§ 149) is particularly unsatisfactory in the reproduction 
of type. The ink is contained in a diagonal pattern of tiny rectangular cells 
of equal size, etched into the surface of the printing plate or cylinder. This 
pattern tends to thicken the strokes, and to serrate their edges; at the 
same time, it may break up very fine lines (figure 77, page 377). The best 
types for use with the process, such as Monotype Old Style number 2 
(§ 67), have no very thick or very thin strokes and are not very sharply cut 
in serifs or other details. 

§39 • IMPONDERABLES 

Besides those already described, there are other and more subtle factors in 
the choice of a type-face. The letters of a really good series must have a 
grace and rightness of form which can perhaps be identified only by the 
practised eye. The surest guide to the perception of this quality is an 
intimate knowledge of the construction of letters, which can best be gained 
by making them with care and precision. The practice of formal lettering 
with a chisel-ended nib is a short cut to that certainty of eye which every 
typographer should possess. 

Throughout this book, printing is treated as a technique, or at most as 
a craft. This is partly because those activities in printing which approach 
the practice of an art have already been analysed by more expert hands, 
and partly because it is the practical parts of the work which must be 
mastered first. Far too much hand-made paper is wasted by ‘fine’ printers 
who are not even good printers; the intention of these pages is to describe 
the first steps, not the final achievements. The aesthetic side of printing 
is therefore touched on quite lightly, but it must not be neglected at any 
stage in book design, least of all in the choice of type. Here it may even 
have its practical value; a scientist 2 has recently stated that there is evi- 
dence that ‘printed matter seems more legible, and reading becomes more 
accurate and quick, when the material is set in a type which the reader, 
perhaps without realizing it, finds aesthetically pleasing’. 

The character or ‘atmosphere’ of a series is perhaps the finest point 
which influences the choice. Whether the letters are delicate or sturdy in 
appearance may be obvious enough; there are less obvious qualities of 

1 § 145. 

2 sir Cyril durt: ‘A psychological study of typography.’ 
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detail, which can be perceived, but can hardly be described without re- 
course to a vague extravagance of language. To a limited extent the charac- 
ter of a series may be derived from its origin ; and where there is a strong 
association between a book and a period or a country, a type deriving from 
that place or time may be a particularly suitable choice. Subtleties of this 
kind must, however, be weighed against practical considerations, and the 
choice of a series is primarily a practical task. 

In the choice of a series, and indeed in book design generally, com- 
promise cannot be avoided. Any typographer with a sharp eye and a critical 
faculty can point out flaws in the best of series. Any fount of type suitable 
for text composition can by definition be read without much difficulty, 
though some are naturally preferable to others in any circumstances. 
Every possible series, not merely the favourites of the moment, must be 
allowed to enter the field of choice, if more than a very few different kinds 
of book are to be composed; minor imperfections must not be supposed 
to disqualify. 

In considering the imponderables of type-design, knowledge and taste 
are the surest guides. The achievement of these has been described by 
Daniel Berkeley Updike in an eloquent passage from In the day's work : 

How is a man to arrive at a right selection of types ? The answer is, by a mix- 
ture of knowledge and taste. This knowledge must come from a trained mind 
and experience. Where is the taste to come from ? It may as well be admitted 
that some persons have no taste at all, but such persons would not be likely to try 
to produce a well-made book, or to know one when they saw it. Most men who 
go into printing have some sort of taste and a few an almost impeccable taste — 
which is a gift of the gods. It seems to me that a right taste is cultivated in print- 
ing, as in other forms of endeavour, by knowing what has been done in the past 
and what has been so esteemed that it has lived. If a man examines masterpieces 
of printing closely, he will begin to see why they were thought masterpieces and 
in what the mastery lay. He will perceive that all great printing possesses certain 
qualities in common, that these qualities may be transferable in some slight 
degree to his own problems, and then he will find himself braced and stimulated 
into clearer, simpler views of what he can make out of his task. When he sees 
the books that have delighted all generations and begins to comprehend why 
they were great pieces of typography, he is beginning to train his taste. It is a 
process which once begun is fed from a thousand sources and need never end. 
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This chapter contains specimen settings of founts from most of the type- 
series now in general use for bookwork text composition in Great Britain. 
The specimens are set in various sizes. 

The title of each specimen includes the name of the machine for which 
matrices of that particular series were made. Some series are available with 
two or three machines, and these series are identified within the specimen 
of each. The Plantin specimen is headed monotype plantin, for in- 
stance, but this is not intended to deprive Linotype & Machinery Ltd and 
Intertype Ltd of credit for their versions of the same series ; the original 
face, however, was designed for the Monotype. There are obvious differ- 
ences between two or three versions of the same face, but they are not 
always so marked as to cause different versions to be considered as separate 
series for the purpose of this chapter. 

Most of the series shown here were cut by the Monotype Corporation, 
and this is due to that company’s leadership between the wars in the 
design of type for text-setting. Linotype is also well represented, having 
produced a number of original faces. The Intertype range, though not 
represented here, may also be found useful, since it includes a variety of 
composition faces. 

The origins of the design of the various types are described in some 
detail, so that this chapter provides a brief account of the development of 
the roman and italic letter for printing. (The type-faces used in this chap- 
ter should by no means be supposed to be exact reproductions of the faces 
from which they are derived.) This historical description of each series is 
followed by a note of any of the dimensions of the 12-point fount which 
may be considered at all out of the ordinary; dimensions on which no 
comment is made may be considered to be unexceptional. 1 When read in 
conjunction with chapters 7 and 9, the note on the dimensions of the 
letters should offer some guidance as to how that fount, and perhaps the 
series of which it is part, may best be used. The reader must, however, 
remember that the qualities of the 12-point fount are not necessarily those 



1 The data on which the comments are based appear in appendix B. 
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of the rest of the series (figure 14). As for the appearance of the letters, 
that can speak for itself. 

Caslon Caslon Caslon Caslon 

figure 14. From left to right, 72, 48, 24 and 8-point Caslon, enlarged or reduced to approxi- 
mately the same x-height, to show differences in proportion and style. 

The founts of which each series consists are shown in appendix C. These 
figures were correct at the time of going to press, but as the speed of 
matrix production increases they will become more and more out of date. 

It is of course with the roman upper and lower-case that the greater 
part of each specimen is concerned, but the character of the auxiliary 
characters and alphabets is also of interest. Chief of these are the italic 
alphabets ; a sentence or two is set in the italic upper and lower-case of any 
italic worth noting. Small capitals appear in the heading of each specimen. 
If the series is equipped with a mated bold or with other variants for text 
composition, the variants are mentioned, and the bodies on which they are 
available also appear in appendix C. A limited number of swash letters 
and other special sorts are available for use with many series, but they are 
mentioned only if an unusually comprehensive range exists. 

The classification of type-faces is sometimes a delicate matter, since not 
everyone is agreed on the definition of each class. Some typographers do 
not in fact agree that type-faces need to be classified, believing that classi- 
fication is apt to lead to futile generalizations about the qualities and treat- 
ment of large groups of widely differing series. Certainly the names of the 
classes are misleading; the types which are more widely used today are 
‘old faces’, and the now unpopular 19th-century designs are known as 
‘modern’. The names of the different classes are, however, often referred 
to, and — for information rather than for action — each is defined in this 
chapter. 

Unless otherwise stated, each series is provided with roman and italic 
figures of appropriate design — that is, hanging figures for §§ 40-58 and 
lining figures for §§ 59-66. The figures provided for old style and con- 
temporary series, §§ 67-76, are described. 



§40 • MONOTYPE CENTAUR (SERIES 252) 

The roman letter as we know it was not originally designed by printers, 
but was adapted by them from the calligraphy used in many 15th- 
century manuscript books in Italy. The process of adaptation was rapid 
and skilful, and was completed within a quarter of a century after the 
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European discovery of typography. By 1470 Venetian punch-cutters 
among others had cast off the last influence of Gothic letter-design, 
and were producing pure roman letters for the printer. Their early 
roman types, designed in the style of the calligrapher but for the prin- 
ter’s use, are now known as 'venetian' types; the letters were wide and 
strongly drawn, with tall capitals, bracketed slab serifs, oblique shading, 
and a distinctively slanted cross-stroke in the e. 

The best of Venetian romans was brought into use by the printer 
Nicolas Jenson of Venice in 1470, and is still generally admired as one 
of the finest of all type-designs. Some four and a half centuries later 
the letters were copied by Bruce Rogers, the eminent American typo- 
grapher, and in 1915 they appeared in a more delicate and less robust 
form in a pamphlet entitled The Centaur. Rogers adapted his own design 
for machine composition, and the Monotype version was produced in 
I929 ‘ 

Both upper and lower-case letters are very lightly drawn, with open 
counters and fitting; the lower-case is particularly small on the body 
(small in x-height in proportion to the body), and has unusually long 
extenders. In the founts below 12-point the design is not seen at its 
best, since the letters are small and light; the grace of the individual 
letters is more evident in the larger sizes. Light, sharp, and spacious, 
the series requires particular care in choice, arrangement, and press- 
work. Never having been widely popular, Centaur remains unhack- 
neyed for special use. 

Italic types did not come into use until after the end of the ijth century, and 
an italic for use with Centaur roman had therefore to be found in a later period 
of printing history. Centaur italic, also known as Arrighi, is an adaptation for 
machine composition of a copy by the late Frederic Warde, the American typo- 
grapher, of the first of the two major founts designed by Ludovico degli Arrighi. 
From about 1 JIO Arrighi was a professional calligrapher employed in the Papal 
Chancery; and when in I J23 he designed his first fount, he based it on the formal 
chancery italic used for the engrossing of papal briefs. The characteristics of this 
kind of italic were the narrow set, the particularly long extenders ( the ascenders 
being sometimes flourished^, the upright capitals which were sometimes swash in 
style, and the slightness of the slant. Arrighi’ s type-design was derived directly 
from handwriting, and it is therefore a particularly suitable mate for a revival 
of Jenson’s roman. Not all the characteristics of the original are reproduced in 
the revival. 

There is also a boldly handsome titling fount (series 295) in 6o-point 
only. 
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§ 41 • MONOTYPE BEMBO (SERIES 270) 

Aldus Manutius was the leader of the next generation of Venetian 
printer-publishers. Early in 1495 he brought into use a new roman fount, 
cut by his punch-cutter Francesco Griffo, and first used in a pamphlet 
by a young scholar named Pietro Bembo. Aldus became the father of 
modern book production; a scholar as well as a printer, he was the first 
to publish well-edited and well-printed books for the many, and to 
make extensive use of such economies as octavo formats and narrow- 
set type. Later he introduced the fi rst of all italic types. 

His roman of 1495, then, was much narrower than that of Jenson, 
and more regular in appearance; the capitals (which belonged to 
another fount) were narrower and less tall in comparison with the 
ascending letters. The sharp contrast between thick strokes and thin was 
perhaps unsuitable for the foundry techniques and press-work of the 
time, since such sharpness did not reappear in roman types until the 
next century. Without loss of grace, this roman achieved a legibility 
equal to that of Jenson’s, and a good deal more economy. Aldine 
romans were copied all over France and Italy during the 16th century, 
and are the origin of all the many romans now classified as ‘old faces’ 
(§§ 41-51). Among the more obvious characteristics of this kind of 
roman letter are oblique stress and oblique top-serifs; old faces may be 
distinguished from Venetians, with which they share these charac- 
teristics, by the horizontal cross-stroke of e. The Monotype Cor- 
poration’s conspicuously successful adaptation, with lightened and 
regularized capitals, appeared in 1929. 

All the founts down to 8-point are good; below 8-point, Bembo is at 
least clear, and not more distorted than other designs in these difficult 
sizes. The proportions of the letters are pleasant; the capitals are rather 
low, and the lower-case letters are small on the body. 

The first italic was a new chancery, Bembo Condensed Italic (series 
294), designed by Alfred Fairbank, the calligrapher. This narrow and 
slightly inclined series was found to be too individual to serve as an 
auxiliary to the roman, and now appears from time to time with better 
success as a text type in its own right. 

The replacement, Bembo Italic, was based on chancery types used, and prob- 
ably designed, by Giovantonio Tagliente, a great writing-master who practised 
in Venice from 1524. Tagliente’ s chancery, like that of Arrighi, needed ex- 
tensive revision for machine composition in company with roman. 

The bold roman, Bembo Bold (series 428), is better than most of its 
kind; bold types as a rule are useful but unpleasing — this is one of the 
more pleasant designs. Bembo Titling (series 370) is light, sharp, and 
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§41 ■ MONOTYPE BEMBO (SERIES 270) 

graceful: it is cut in large sizes only, and there is an unusual italic titling 
in 42-point. The standard figures of series 270 are hanging, but lining 
figures are also available. 

§ 42 • MONOTYPE POLIPHILUS (SERIES I 70 ) 

In 1499 Aldus published one of the most famous of I5tlvcentury 
illustrated books, the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. The lower-case roman 
used in that book was a re-cutting of the roman of the Bembo tract, 
strengthened perhaps to harmonize with the woodcuts used for the 
illustrations. In 1923 the Monotype Corporation brought out a fac- 
simile revival, faithfully copied from the printed original with all its 
apparent irregularities. 

Poliphilus is a particularly bold and narrow design, with no fragile 
hair-lines. The counters are small and the letters closely fitted, so that 
they are seen at their best when reproduced in a manner which does 
not thicken the strokes. The range of the series is limited, since there 
are only five founts of roman upper and lower-case, from 10 to 16- 
point, and two large sizes of titling (series 230). 

The italic is known as Blado ( series ng). Antonio Blado was probably one 
of the best, and certainly one of the longestAived, of Roman i6th'century 
printers, since he worked from 1515 to 1567. He was a connection of Aldus, 
and a Lombard like Arrighi. Arrighi seems to have lost his life when Rome 
was sacked by mercenary armies in 1527, and a few years later Blado, who had 
already been associated with him, began to use the second and less elaborately 
flourished of Arrighi’s founts, which had first appeared in 1526. Monotype Blado 
is copied from this fount. The series is available for use not only with the roman 
Poliphilus founts, but in 24'point, a fount which is particularly useful for display. 

The main-strokes of the small capitals are actually thinner than those 
of both the roman and the italic lower-case. Alternative lining figures 
are available. 



§43 • LINOTYPE ESTIENNE 

The high reputation of the Aldine press among scholars was equalled by 
that of the Aldine roman among printers. A roman similar to that of the 
Bembo was produced by Claude Garamond of Paris, the first of all type- 
founders to set up a foundry of his own, not dependent on any one 
printer. 

Chief among the many printers who used types supplied by Garamond 
were the Estiennes of Paris, the leading printer-publishers in France 
during the late 13th and early 16th centuries. This Linotype face was 
designed by the late George W. Jones, and was first used in 1930. 
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Although named after the Estiennes, it is said not to be a direct copy 
of their types so much as a design in the style of that period. It is, 
however, very similar to the large roman, almost certainly cut by 
Garamond, which appears in the preliminary pages of Robert Estienne’s 
Folio Bible of 1532- If Linotype Estienne was designed in the style of 
such a large fount (actually gros canon, or about 44-point), that would 
account for the unusual length of the extenders. 

Estienne is extremely small on the body, with particularly tall capitals. 
The italic, apparently copied from an early fount cut by Robert Granjon, 
is rather loosely fitted. In some of the roman and italic founts, ligatures 
are available which provide a fully kerned f. Alternative lining figures are 
available. 



§44 • LINOTYPE GRANJON 

Type-founder, printer, and publisher, of Paris, Lyons, and Rome, Robert 
Granjon was a pupil of Garamond and another heir of the Aldine tradition 
of letter -design. The fame of Garamond rose from his roman types, that of 
Granjon from his italic. Granjon’s first italic founts, though derived from 
those used by Blado, were more steeply slanted, larger on the body, and 
rather wider. The capitals also were slanted, and in general his designs were 
among the fore-runners of the now familiar old face italic which accom- 
panies most roman old faces. Italics of this kind were, however, originally 
designed as type-faces in their own right rather than as auxiliaries to roman. 
This roman, however, designed by George W. Jones and produced by 
Linotype in 1925, is connected with Granjon only in name. It was 
drawn in the style of Garamond’s roman types; the fount which served as a 
model, a 16-point (approximately) used by Jean Poupy of Paris in 1582 for 
Bouchier’s Historia Ecclesiastica, was cut by Garamond, and appeared ten 
years later under his name in the now famous specimen of Conrad Berner’s 
foundry. 

The larger Granjon founts are among the most handsome of those 
peculiar to the Linotype; the series is particularly admirable in 12-point and 
above, the smaller sizes being rather thin. T he italic, li!{e that of Estienne, 
is too loosely fitted to be attractive. The mated bold is called Bernard, and 
might more accurately be described as a semi-bold. Granjon is also equipped 
with a number of swash and special sorts, and with a wide range of ligatures 
from which the fully kerned f and / can be produced. These are attractive 
when they can be used, but their insertion by hand retards the keyboard 
operator and increases the cost of composition. There are ranging figures of 
four kinds, as well as old face figures, and more than thirty ornaments 
specifically designed to match the series. 
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§ 45 • monotype plantin (series iio) 

Christophe Plantin, a Frenchman, began to print and publish at Antwerp 
in 1555, and, in spite of a series of disasters inflicted on him by the violence 
and intolerance of the time, built up one of the best-equipped presses in 
Europe, producing books in many languages and achieving international 
fame. Plantin’s press and his equipment survive almost intact, as the Plantin- 
Moretus museum in Antwerp — a complete 16th-century printing office, ready 
for the day’s work. 

Monotype Plantin was adapted in 1913 from a fount in the Plantin office 
which was bought after Plantin’s time. 1 The cutting of the series was 
something of a venture; the makers of composing machines had not until 
that time taken the initiative in the production of a new type-series. The 
design itself was original, since it was not a copy but an adaptation for 
20th-century use; extenders were cut short for close setting, and the main- 
strokes and other parts of the letters were strengthened for use on art paper 
and with alternative processes. 

The original series no became the nucleus of a type-family, consisting 
of roman and italic founts of different weights based on one design. Plantin 
Light (series 1 13) is particularly suitable for bookwork, being more open than 
the original series, which is unusually dark; special long extenders are avail- 
able for use with either series. There are also Plantin Bold and Bold Italic 
(series 194), Bold Condensed (series 236), and a Titling (series 438). 

Plantin number 2 (series 281) is cut to range with German types, and so 
is even bolder and larger on the body than series no. It has been cut in two 
composition founts only. 

The narrow set of series no — and for its x-height it is narrower and more 
closely fitted than almost any other in general use — is a great saver of space. 
The strength of every part of every letter makes it particularly suitable for 
use on art paper, for stereotyping, and for printing by offset and gravure. 
The extremely short extenders enable the lines to be crowded closely together 
in narrow-measure setting. The letters are very large indeed on the body, 
and the capitals unusually small in proportion to the short letters. The 
design is seen at its best in 12-point and below; the larger founts have rather 
a clumsy appearance. The italic has characteristics similar to those of the 
roman. Alternative lining figures are available. 

Linotype and Intertype both have their versions of the same series. 

1 It is reproduced as figure 1 by a. f. Johnson in his Specimen books of Lamest e 
and Gando (Bibliograpical Society, 1937). 



§ 46 ■ MONOTYPE GARAMOND (SERIES 1 5 6) 

The Garamond series was the first in the ambitious programme of 
matrix production undertaken by Monotype in 1922. The corporation 
had already shown itself aware that the single-type machine could be 
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used to produce letters of better design than could the line-casting 
machine, and that in this sense the Monotype was the descendant of 
the old type-foundries. In 1922 the corporation engaged as adviser 
Mr. Stanley Morison, one of the most eminent of typographical scholars 
and historians, and soon began to lead the rest of the world in the 
revival of classic type-faces. Planned and supervised by Morison, its 
great programme has already produced the most popular book types of 
today, whether revivals or contemporary designs, and has resulted in a 
general preference for the Monotype among book-designers in Britain. 

Until 1926 the series known as the Caracteres de I’Universite, some 
ancient matrices of which survive in the historic Imprimerie Nationale 1 
in Paris, was supposed to have been cut by Garamond. The Monotype 
Corporation’s revival of the series, produced in 1922, was naturally 
called Garamond. Four years later, however, Mrs. Beatrice Warde 
found that the earliest founts of the Caracteres de I’Universite were in 
fact cut by Jean Jannon of Sedan, and shown in his specimen of 1621, 
more than fifty years after the death of Garamond. Jannon, at the outset 
of his career, used Garamond types, and although he based his design 
on them it was new in several ways. Garamond’s letters were strongly 
drawn in every part, with stubby serifs, to stand up to the wear of 16th- 
century printing methods and paper surfaces. Jannon’s design is much 
rounder, lighter, and more open; particularly sharp top-serifs disfigure 
some of the letters. The capitals are conspicuously heavier than the 
lower-case letters. In the smaller founts, however, the open counters 
impart clarity to the letters, and the faults of the design are much less 
obvious. Alternative lining figures are available. 

The italic now used with the Caracteres de l’Universit£ appeared to Morison 
to be inferior to the roman and not to belong to it. For an original for the italic 
re-cutting, therefore , he turned to a gros canon italic cut by Granjon, which had 
appeared in the repertory of the Imprimerie Roy ale earlier than the rejected fount. 
Granjon practised as a punch-cutter from about IJ4J, and Morison believes that 
the Imprimerie Nationale’ s italic was cut before i;6o. 

The letters are conspicuously irregular in slant, as well as being steeply in- 
clined, so that they are decorative but restless in appearance. The capitals vary 
too obviously in angle to be composed together, unless a consciously archaic effect 
is intended. Compared with the roman, the italic is very thin in main-stroke. 

There is, however , an alternative fount, Garamond Italic number 2 (series 
174), which is more regular in slant. Following the original, both italics are 
equipped with a remarkable range of swash letters and ligatures, some of which 
appear on the opposite page. 

The series also has a mated bold and bold italic (series 201). There 
1 Until the Revolution, the Imprimerie Royale. 




§46 • MONOTYPE GARAMOND (SERIES 156) 
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are Linotype and Intertype versions of the design, differing slightly 
from that produced by Monotype. Special long descenders and special 
duplex roman and italic small capitals are available for use with the 
Linotype series. 

§ 47 • MONOTYPE VAN DIJCK (SERIES 203 ) 

Chris toffel Van Dijck of Amsterdam was the leading letter-founder of his 
period, the middle years of the 17th century. Types believed to be his 
were used in England by the University Press, Cambridge. As Garamond’s 
roman overshadowed all others during the 16th century, so did that of 
Van Dijck excel those of the 17th. Some critics consider Van Dijck’s types 
to be a close copy of Garamond’s, and so to maintain the Aldine tradition 
of roman type-design. 

Much of Van Dijck’s material was bought after his death by the his- 
toric firm of type-founders and printers, Enschede en Zonen of Haarlem, 
and most of it was destroyed there during the 18th century. Since no 
specimen of Van Dijck’s own has ever been found, no attribution of a 
particular roman design to his hand can be certain. A large italic fount, 
however, punches of which survive at Enschede, was identified as one 
which appeared on a specimen sheet produced by a house known to have 
bought some of Van Dijck’s material, and was therefore considered to be 
his work. The Monotype Corporation’s Van Dijck design was to have 
been based on this italic and on the roman which accompanied it on 
the specimen. In preparing the design, the corporation was advised 
by Jan van Krimpen of Enschede, the famous designer of types and 
books. 

Van Krimpen came to doubt whether the roman and italic were in fact 
from the same hand, and indeed whether either had been cut by Van 
Dijck. He kept to the design of the italic, however, and after a search 
discovered a roman which he considered its true mate. This roman 
appeared in a translation by J. van Vondel of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Am- 
sterdam, 1671), and is the original of the Monotype series. Neither roman 
nor italic of this series, then, can confidently be ascribed to Van Dijck; 
and the types of the best designer of the 17th century, as of the 16th, 
may never have been faithfully copied for machine-setting. The Mono- 
type series was produced in 1935. 

The letters are rather small on the body, and very narrow, in the text 
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sizes; the capitals are small, but rather heavy for their size compared with 
the lower-case. The larger composition founts, particularly the 13 and 
14-point, are perhaps more satisfactory than the smaller sizes, which are 
a little thin. Special short descenders are available, but they tend to 
deprive the design of its character. 

The italic — narrow , light , and rather steeply inclined — is similar in style to 
Granjon’s (§ 46). Like his , the capitals are particularly irregular in slant , and 
since some of them are also archaic in form, they should not normally be composed 
together. The small capitals are particularly strong and clear. Alternative lining 
figures are available. 

§48 • MONOTYPE EHRHARDT (SERIES 453) 

In Germany, meanwhile, the tendency in roman type design was towards 
dark narrow letters, very closely fitted, perhaps as a result of the spreading 
use in that country of a form of black letter. Some of the romans of this 
kind used by German presses towards the end of the 17th century were 
considered to be Dutch, and some Dutch punch-cutters were certainly 
producing rather similar letters. Later the style became known as the gout 
hollandois. 

Among the first punch-cutters to design letters of this kind in Germany 
was Anton Janson (a Dutchman) of Leipzig, who printed a specimen in 
1672. His work was improved on, and a better roman of the same kind 
appeared in a Florentine book of 1691, and again, with an extensive range 
of similar founts, in the specimen sheet of the Ehrhardt foundry, also of 
Leipzig, perhaps in 1739. The precise origin of the Ehrhardt founts is not 
certain, but Mr. Harry Carter suggests that most of them were cut by 
Nicholas Kis, a Hungarian, who left them in Leipzig for sale in 1689. In 
1938 Monotype produced a regularized version of one of the romans in 
the Ehrhardt specimen — apparently from one of the two founts which 
approximate to 14 and 18-point. 

The letters are particularly narrow and closely fitted, rather dark and 
fairly large on the body; the extenders, however, are of adequate length. 
There are at present seven composition sizes, and there is no italic in the 
display founts. The italic, like the roman, is regular in form , narrow and 
closely fitted. There is a mated series, Ehrhardt semi-bold, series 573. 

§ 49 ’ linotype janson 

The founts shown in the Ehrhardt specimen survived, and the original 
matrices are still in use at the Stempel Foundry at Frankfurt. In the course 
of 200 years they have become attributed to Janson, and are still known 
by his name; they are, however, considerably better than any work 
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§49 • LINOTYPE JANSON 

known to be his. The Linotype revival of the so-called Janson founts, 
produced in 1934 in America, was adapted by C. H. Griffith from type 
cast from the 14-point Stempel matrices. 

Unlike Ehrhardt, Janson is of medium width, and is rather large on the 
body. It is available in six founts, from 8 to 14-point; alternative long 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
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descenders and special roman and italic small caps are available. Uncom- 
fortable details of certain italic letters — particularly m n and u — are 
copied from the original. The small capitals are particularly strongly 
drawn; alternative lining figures are available. 

§50. MONOTYPE CASLON OLD FACE (s E R I E S 128 ) 

Harried by restrictions imposed by successive governments and 
sovereigns, British typefounders produced few, if any, designs of 
lasting value until the i 8 th century. Great quantities of matrices 
and types were imported from Holland, and Dutch types were in 
general use among British printers ; English letter-founding was 
almost at a standstill. 

Although the stringency of the censorship was relaxed towards 
the end of the 1 7th century, the lull in punch-cutting continued for 
some years. Early in the 1 720’s William Caslon of London began 
to cut roman and italic letters in the style of some of the Dutch 
founts then in use in Britain. These were either Van Dijck’s, or 
copies of his designs, and Caslon followed them so closely that 
Updike confused a Dutch fount with one cut by Caslon. 1 

Caslon’s roman has perhaps suffered from an excess of adula- 
tion. The well-read layman has heard of Caslon if of no other 
founder; Bernard Shaw and T. E. Lawrence, for instance, both 
insisted on Caslon’s types for their books, though Shaw lived long 
enough to learn that another series might serve him better. Caslon 
was the first of the really able British type-founders: his types 
made British printers independent of foreign material, and 
initiated a great era of British typography: his fame and his two 
best founts assisted the revival of decent printing in the dim years 
of the 19th century: his punches and matrices are still in use 
— and all this has perpetuated his reputation. 

The fame of Caslon’s types, however, has outlived the general 
admiration for them from which it grew. In 1917, for instance, 
Bruce Rogers expressed an unfavourable opinion: 2 ‘It is, I have 

1 a. f. johJnson : On re-reading Updike (Alphabet and Image, September, 1946). 

2 In his Report on the typography of the University Press , Cambridge , 1917. 




